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Dining services: $5.5 million annual enterprise 


Maintaining status quo for students becomes difficult during trying economic times 


By AlexaRae Wright 
News Editor 


The Green Mountain Din- 
ing Room in Alliot Hall is more 
than just a place for St. Michael’s 
College students to get their fill of 
food. It is an intricate business, 
operating under a $5.5 million 
yearly budget and 115 employees. 
Of the $5.5 million, $4 million is 
spent on student’s food alone. 

Tuition and fees, not includ- 
ing room and board for fiscal 
year 2010 was $72.1 million, said 
Nancy Brock, vice president of fi- 
nances for St. Michael’s College. 

“$19.8 million in what is 
called auxiliary enterprises,” 
Brock said. “And that is really 
where the room and board num- 
ber is included.” 

Mass amounts of food are 
being delivered to students from 
both local and national food 
sources. Last week, the student 
body went through 2,900 pounds 
of greens, 2,355 pounds of chick- 
en and 1,485 pounds of beef, said 
Hank Strashnick, director of din- 


ing services for St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

Purchasing this much 
food on a weekly basis 
is a costly endeavor, and 
one that needs to be mini- 
mized as much as possible. 
Strashnick works closely 
with food distributors such 
as Sysco and US Foods to 
keep the operating cost of 
Alliot as low as possible, 
he said. 

“We make a lot of 
contracts directly with 
manufacturers to get the 
lowest prices,” Strashnick 
said. “Everybody across 
the country is using the 
same base products.” 

Food being brought 
into- the dining hall is 








College budget breakdown for fiscal year ’10 








et Annual Fund ($2 million) 
Benefits ($12.5 million) 

[ __]Salaries ($31 million) 

Food Services ($5.5 million) 
ee Room & Board ($14.8 million) 
Financial Aid ($22 million) 


[sq Tuition & Fees ($50 million) 

















coming from various parts 

of the country and be- 

yond: from California, to 

Arizona and even Mexico, 

Strashnick said. There is, howev- 

er, also a push for local products 

to be used as much as possible. 
“There is regional and local 
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purchasing,” he said. “Locally, 
the bread is from Koffee Kup Bak- 
ery here in Burlington, the milk is 
Hood’s that comes from the plant 
in Barre, Vt., the produce is from 


Black River Produce, operating 
out of Ludlow Vt.” 

Although Black River Pro- 
duce carries food from all over the 
country, utilizing their services is 


supporting the local economy, he 
said. 


See ALLIOT, Page 3 


A year in review 


Obama's first year in office 


By Tony Bonvechio 
Fact Checker 


In accordance with national trends, 
some people at St. Michael’s are losing pa- 
tience with President Barack Obama’s per- 
formance in office, according to a recent 
unscientific campuswide survey by The 
Defender. 

In a poll conducted by the SMC Voice 
during the Spring of 2008, of the 184 stu- 
dents, faculty and staff surveyed, 81.3 per- 
cent wanted Obama to become the next 
president. The Defender’s electronic survey, 
sent out on Nov. 4, received the same num- 
ber of responses, spanning the same demo- 
graphic. The responses suggest that the St. 
Michael’s community generally continues 
to support Obama, but with noticeably less 
enthusiasm. 

The Defender’s recent poll showed 
similar results to that of the Gallup Poll con- 
ducted by USA Today in October, which 
stated that “Americans are slightly less glum 
about the country’s direction, and slightly 
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less optimistic that Obama’s term will make 
things better.” 

The results of the Defender survey in- 
dicate that more than half of those surveyed 
voted for Obama, and 61 percent of them 
have not changed their opinion of the presi- 
dent since he took office. Questions regard- 
ing Obama’s handling of economic, environ- 
mental, health care and war issues prompted 
positive responses from the majority of his 
on-campus voters. 


See OBAMA, Page 3 





Administration pushes 
for curriculum changes 


Proposed 4-4 plan will change student course load 


By AlexaRae Wright 
News Editor 


A proposed change to course cred- 
its would require all students to take four 
classes each semester at the equivilant of 
four credits each. Although technically, 
no courses would hold a credit value, the 
new classes would hold a similar weight 
to current 4-credit classes. 

“The proposal is that we’d like to go 
to a scenario where essentially everything 
would be a course and there wouldn’t be 
any credit associated with it,’ said John 
Trono, associate professor of computer 
science. 

Under the proposed system, students 
would take 11 liberal studies require- 
ment (LSR) courses, 11 courses within 
their major, and 11 other courses of their 
choice, adding up to a final graduation 


requirement of 33 to 36 courses. 

“You'd basically have to take four 
courses every semester, and the idea 
would be that they could all be relative 
four-credit courses in the current termi- 
nology but there wouldn’t be any credits 
associated with them anymore,” Trono 
said. 

The proposal is not new to the col- 
lege, Trono said. This same model was 
proposed in 1992, under President Paul 
Reiss. At the time however, the change 
would have been too drastic to imple- 
ment. 

This 4-4 model is used at most lib- 
eral arts colleges. 

“A lot of the schools that are in the 
top-50 liberal arts schools, I think most, 
maybe 48 of them use this sort of mod- 


See CURRICULUM, Page 3 
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CORRECTIONS & CLARIFICATIONS 


Please e-mail The Defender with any corrections or concerns at de- 


fender@smevt.edu 


MISSION STATEMENT 


s the editorial staff of The Defender, the student- 

run newspaper of St. Michael’s College, we strive 

0 accurately, professionally and ethically report 
the news affecting the lives of students and the commu- 


nity. 


The Defender is a designated public forum. Student edi- 
tors make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom 
of expression. We encourage our readers to express their 


views at any time. 


The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response 
to articles that we have printed in the paper and issues 
on campus. The Defender does not publish anonymous 
letters. Letters will be edited only for grammar, spelling, 
good taste, and sometimes length. 


SECURITY LOG 


Saturday, Nov. 7 


2:42 p.m. Drunkenness: Released to responsible 


party, Cashman Hall 


2:58 p.m. Larceny/theft: From common area, Lyons 


Hall 


Sunday, Nov. 8 


100 


10:25 p.m. Medical assist: Transport by rescue, 


Lyons Hall 


Monday, Nov. 9 


10:28 p.m. Drunkenness: Hospital observation, TH 


100 


12:04 a.m. Assist: Facilities, Tarrant Center 


10:58 p.m. Medical assist: Treatment refused, Lyons 


Hall 


4:06 p.m. Larceny/theft: From student residence, TH 


300 





2:09 a.m. Nuisance complaint, TH 100 
4:07 p.m. Larceny/theft: From student residence, TH 


St. Michael's, Golleg: 
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MULTIMEDIA TOP STORY 


Myer's Bagels: 
How they do it [ 
by Alex Legere, 
Rachel Allen and 
Chelsea 

Thompson 
























Rivalry 
renewed: SMC 
vs UVM 

By Tony 
Bonvechio and 
Pete Estes 


MORE STORIES @) 


« Gay-Straight Alliances push 
for gender-neutral bathrooms 





















+ $2 million alumni center LEED 
certified 

Leadership in Energy and 
Environmental Design recognizes 
national excellence in eco—friendly 
buildings 


- El Dia de los Muertos 
Spanish class hosts Day of the Dead 
celebration 





«Frazier breaks season kills record 

* Mount your Brooms on the Whistle 
Middlebury College enters third 

year of Intramural quidditch season 

* World survey ranks Vermont as healthy 
and beautiful 

Vermont named No. 1 for stewardship and 
general practices of sustainability and 
environmentally aware culture 


» Hesler inducted into New Agenda Hallof __ 


This week's Defender 


« A day in the fife of a Vermont beer 
.PDF download: 


Burlington Brew Tours offers ail 
inclusive tour of Vermont beer cuiture 


+ Bioanina for new students 





St. Michael’s Fire Depart- 
ment receives new cus- 
tom fire truck, Engine 8 





Skiers and boarders 
bring life to Jibfest 2009 


Excerpts from Nov. 7-12, 2009, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s College Office of Safety and Security 


Wednesday, Nov. 11 


3:36 a.m. Trespass: Arrest made, Th 100 
1:00 p.m. Assist, police agency 


Thursday, Nov. 12 


12:10 a.m. Assist: Other agency, off campus 
12:24 a.m. Alcohol violation, Ryan Hall 


4:19 p.m. Fire alarm: Accidental, Linnehan Hall 
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OBAMA: Patience dwindles among college community 


Continued from Page 1 


Fifty-three percent of Mc- 
Cain voters who took the survey 
responded that their opinion of 
Obama changed for the worse, 
and while 23 percent believe the 
president has negatively impact- 
ed worldwide opinion of the U.S. 

Health care sparked the most 
opposition among McCain vot- 
ers. Nearly all McCain voters 
who responded, disagreed with 
Obama’s health care plan. 

Obama’s economic policy 
struck a harsh chord with Dr. 
Reza Ramazani, economics 
professor and chairman of the 
economics department at St. Mi- 
chael’s, he said. 

“He’s a decent guy and he 
has a good heart,’ Ramazani 
said. “But I disagree with his 
economic plan.” 

Ramazani was one of nearly 
300 economists to sign a peti- 
tion opposing Obama’s stimulus 
plan. The petition was published 
in newspapers throughout the 
country, including The Wall 
Street Journal and The New York 
Times, Ramazani said. 

“T agreed that the govern- 
ment needed to inject a lot of 
money or increase government 
expenditure,” Ramazani said. “I 
didn’t mind spending maybe $20 
or $30 billion to take care of our 
infrastructure, but the problem is 
that the package went to Wash- 


President Obama: A year in review 


An unscientific survey conducted by The Defender received responses from 184 people at St. 
Michael's. Of students, faculty, and staff surveyed, over half stated that they voted for Barack Obama 
in the 2008 presidential election. The results indicated that the St. Michael's community generally 
continues to support Obama, but with noticeably less enthusiasm. 


Overall, how has your 
opinion of Obama 


office? 





[No change 57.3 % 


ington, and those goofy politi- 
cians started attaching a lot of 
inefficient programs to the deal. 
That particular stimulus package 
didn’t achieve what it was sup- 
posed to do.” 

Although Ramazani, who 
left Iran for the U.S. 33 years ago, 
denies any party affiliation and 
disagrees with some of the presi- 
dent’s policies, he wishes the best 
for Obama, he said. 

“T’m not Republican, I’m not 
Democrat, and I’m not Progres- 
sive,’ Ramazani said. “I’m an 


Do you agree with 
Obama's proposed 
changed since his taking changes to health 
care policy? 


& ( 


([HiChanged negatively 31.3 % [RNo opinion 16.3 % 


GNo 39.8 % 
[Changed positively 11.4% [yes 44 % 


How would you rate 
Obama's impact on 


the United States? 


) 


Gi Very negative 3 % 
(Negative 8.4 % 
No impact 10.8 % 


Positive 41 % 


worldwide opinion of 


How would you rate 
Obama's perfor- 
mance regarding the 
economic crisis? 





Excellent 8.4 % 
Good 39.2 % 
[Moderate 28.9 % 
Poor 23.5 % 


Very positive 36.7 % 


individual who benefited a great 
deal from living in this country, 
and the success of any president 
in this country is my success.” 

Playing the hypothetical role 
of professor, Ramazani would 
give Obama a grade of “incom- 
plete” in terms of his presidency 
so far, he said. Ramazani insists 
that the American people need to 
be patient. 

“He wants to do a lot of good 
things for the American people, 
but I think he’s a typical politi- 
cian,” Ramazani said. “He made 
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a lot of promises in both econom- 
ic and political arenas that people 
aren’t letting him deliver.” 

Kristopher Perkins, co-pres- 
ident of the Conservative Club, 
sides with McCain voters whose 
opinions of Obama continue to 
dwindle. 

“T think he’s done a pretty 
poor job since he was elected, 
and I’m not just saying that from 
the standpoint of being conserva- 
tive,” Perkins said. 

Perkins doesn’t believe 
Obama’s economic and health 


care policies will help the aver- 
age American, he said. 

“T think Americans are de- 
veloping a more negative opinion 
of him as his policies are being 
enacted,” Perkins said, noting 
that his own opinion of Obama 
has changed since the election. 
“But I think, around the world, 
there’s still a strong positive feel- 
ing about him, especially consid- 
ering the Nobel Peace Prize.” 

Young Americans still seem 
to be holding out for Obama, ac- 
cording to an audio news con- 
ference on Nov. 3, facilitated by 
Rock The Vote, a non profit po- 
litical advocacy group that pro- 
motes political awareness among 
young people. 

“Tt was a way to talk about 
where we are basically a year 
from Election Day and track 
some of the critical issues,” said 
Chrissy Faessen, vice president 
of communications and market- 
ing for Rock The Vote. 

The conference drew re- 
sponses from youth advocacy 
groups such as Campus Progress, 
Iraq and Afghanistan Veterans of 
America, and National Youth Ad- 
vocacy Coaltion, Faessen said. 

“All of the groups in gen- 
eral thought there was definitely 
progress being made, but more 
needed,” Faessen said. “There 
was excitement around the prog- 
ress, and they’re yearning for 
more.” 











One week in pounds: 
Alliot food consumption 
Greens 2,900 pounds 
Chicken 2,355 pounds 
Beef 1,485 pounds 
Fries 1,456 pounds 
Bananas 960 pounds 
Tomatoes 895 pounds 
Burgers 640 pounds 





ALLIOT: Evaluating the 
college’s budget distribution 


Continued from Page 1 


A common’ misunderstand- 
ing is that Sodexho is running 
the food service at the college, he 
said. 

“We're getting about one 
third of our product from Ver- 
mont businesses in terms of dollar 
volume,” he said. 

“There is a misconception in 
a lot of people’s mind that Sodexo 
is the food service,” he said. ““We 
manage the food service for St. 
Michael’s: it’s the St. Michael’s 
food service.” 

Strashnick works with the 
budgeting department to see what 
meal plans will work best for a 
college of our size. There are two 
sides to the equation, he said. 

“There’s the student side and 
the college side,’ he said. “The 
college is saying we can take 
whatever we charge for tuition 
room and board, how much can 
we charge for food and what we 
have here now is a system that 
really drives economy of scale, 
which allows us to provide more 


to a school this size.” 

“What the school told us was 
instead of making new programs, 
we needed to absolutely make 
sure that what we had was main- 
tained,” Strashnick said. “We’re 
not able to go off in new direc- 
tions.” 

The college is very depen- 
dent on tuition, he said. 

Unlike other colleges of 
similar size, St. Michael’s does 
not have a big endowment, Brock 
said. While colleges like Dart- 
mouth and Middlebury use 40 
percent of their endowment, St. 
Michael’s is only using around 2 
percent annually. 

“There were no raises for 
anybody, there was a 5 percent 
pay cut for anyone who is making 
$100,000 yearly, and everybody 
took a | percent reduction in their 
401(k),” Brock said. 

Strashnick said one of the 
most challenging aspects of run- 
ning the food services for the col- 
lege was providing new things 
without raising operating costs. 





CURRICULUM: 4-4 plan 
will remove credit value from classes 


Continued from Page 1 


el is used at most liberal arts col- 
leges. 

“A lot of the schools that are 
in the top-50 liberal arts schools, I 
think most, maybe 48 of them use 
this sort of model,” Trono said. \ 


“(The 4-4 Plan) heigth- 
ens the ability of the 
faculty members to 








require more outside of 
class time.” 


John Neuhauser 
President of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege 


The primary goal of the proposed 
plan is to make all classes hold 
equal weight within the system, 
said College President, John Neu- 
hauser. 

“T think right now some stu- 
dents say that they’re working 
harder in a three credit class than 
a four credit class,” Trono said. 

This inconsistency makes 
it difficult for students to gauge 
how much work they should be 
given based on the credits they 
are taking. 

“The main goal would be to 


focus student effort because if 
the faculty members know that 
the students are only doing three 
other academic things in a semes- 
ter, it heightens the ability of the 
faculty members to require more 
outside of class time,” Neuhauser 
said. 

Under the current system, 
students are doing many different 
things in a less concentrated way, 
he said. 

The change would hold no fi- 
nancial bearing on the college. 

“We are not doing it as a cost 
saving measure at all because any 
teaching capacity is being redis- 
tributed for the faculty,’ Neu- 
hauser said. 

Similarly, faculty and class 
sizes would not change. 

Even if the 4-4 curriculum 
plan does not pass under the 
faculty vote, the current course 
credit system will still change, 
Neuhauser said. 

“Tf this 4-4 curriculum 
doesn’t pass, we’re going to make 
modifications of the status quo,” 
he said. 

The proposed plan would not 
become effective until either the 
spring of 2011 or the fall of 2012, 
he said. 

For students who are enrolled 
during the curriculum change, 
their ability to graduate in time 
would not be affected. All stu- 
dents would switch their class 
schedules though. 


“We can’t have some stu- 
dents on the old and some on the 
new, so everything would change 
at once, but what we will do is in 
terms of graduation requirements 
we will make sure that we will be 
as flexible as we need to be to en- 
sure that people will graduate on 
time,’’ Neuhauser said. 

Faculty will meet on Friday, 
Nov. 20 to vote on the proposal. 
Most likely, the decision will not 
be made at the meeting but rather 
will go to a mail vote, Neuhauser 
said. 

“Anyone who couldn’t go to 
the meeting would be disenfran- 
chised and I would favor that, it 
wouldn’t be fair,” he said. 

The plan should not affect fi- 
nances for either the college or the 
students, he said. 

“We are not doing it as a cost 
saving measure at all because any 
teaching capacity is being redis- 
tributed for the faculty,’ Neu- 
hauser said. 


Meeting Friday 


To hear faculty discuss 
their opinions on adopt- 
ing the new curriculum. 
plan, attend Friday’s 
meeting at 6 p.m. in 
Cheray 101 
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Charitable donations lacking during holiday season 


By Quaron Pinckney 
Staff Writer 


Donations to nonprofit orga- 
nizations of the greater Burling- 
ton area have declined up to 90 
percent over the past year, said 
Heidi St. Peter, office director 
of Mobilization of Volunteer Ef- 
forts. 

The MOVE program at St. 
Michael’s is an umbrella organi- 
zation providing volunteer service 
through students and faculty. 

Proceeds go to several non- 
profits, such as Habitat for Hu- 
manity and the Humane Society. 

With Hunger and Homeless- 
ness Awareness week approach- 
ing, organizations are struggling 
with provisions, St. Peter said. 

“Food shelves are not receiv- 
ing food in comparison to last 
year,” St. Peter said. 

Some of the largest food 
drives that happen annually have 
decreased significantly. One of 
the largest annual food drives 
decreased from 20,000 pounds 
to 2,500 pounds this year, a food 
shelf worker said. 

“We'll try to support that as 
much as possible without draining 
our own community,” she said. 

The Salvation Army in Bur- 
lington noticed monetary short- 
ages last December, said Chuck 
Bongiorno, development director 
of the Salvation Army. 

“We're definitely down,” 
Bongiorno said. “We’re not re- 
ceiving the amount of money 
we’ve received in the past.” 

The Salvation Army needs 
between $250,000 and $275,000 
to adequately provide for the com- 
munity. Donations have dropped 
10 percent this year, Bongiorno 
said. People requesting service 
has tripled from 30 to 90 families 
per month, he said. 

“The (Salvation Army) hasn’t 
seen numbers this high since the 
early 1980s, when the last reces- 
sion hit,” he said. 


The organization has in- 
creased mailings to spread aware- 
ness. 

Bongiorno said that although 
monetary donations are down, 
volunteerism has risen. 

“More people have recog- 
nized the problems and have in- 
creased volunteering efforts,” 
Bongiorno said. “The number 
of working poor has increased, 
troubling all nonprofit organiza- 
tions.” 

Layoffs and decreased hours 
have caused major concerns for 
these institutions. People are 
hanging on, trying to be careful 
where they spend money, Bon- 
giorno said. 

“They’ll come to us for help 
to pay utilities or for a week’s 
worth of groceries,” he said. 

Monthly allocations are set 
at $4,000 for emergency service, 
Bongiorno said. In past years 
there have been rollover numbers, 
but this year has been constant 
overspending. 

Last year, the Salvation 
Army helped 500 families and 
1,800 children during the holiday 
season. This year’s expected num- 
bers of those in need have reached 
800 families and 3,000 children, 
Bongiorno said. 

“The numbers are scary,” 
Bongiorno said. “It’s not the same 
families coming every month. A 
family can only come in once ey- 
ery six months.” 

“T get concerned about peo- 
ple falling through the cracks be- 
cause we’re the largest provider of 
these services and we’re having a 
tough time,” Bongiorno said. 

The Salvation Army has 
spent over $150,000 in direct ser- 
vices alone this year, he said. 

“Tt’s harder to get the dona- 
tions in,’ Bongiorno said. “I’ve 
been impressed with how we’re 
still doing because the need has 
increased so much.” 

Donations have remained 
strong at the Committee of Tem- 


porary Shelter, nonprofit estab- 
lishment, said Kim Borsavage, 
development director of COTS. 

“We hope to raise more 
money than last season,” Borsav- 
age said. “We’ve had a marvelous 
response from the community. 
Those still employed give to the 
best of their ability to help those 
Vermonters who are less fortu- 
nate.” 

Over the past year, COTS has 
sheltered 95 families and 316 in- 
dividuals, Borsavage said. 

“We never turn anyone away 
in the cold,” she said. “We make 
every effort.” 

COTS has an aggressive de- 
velopment program, constantly 
spreading awareness about the 
organization. 

“This season we are putting 
together special wish lists for 
families in shelters,” Borsavage 
said. 





Photo by Miranda Jonswold 
Lou Ann Francis (left) store clerk at the Salvation Army on North Winooski Ave. and Rosemary Pratt, manager, * 
work to keep up with holiday demands. 
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Rosemary Pratt assists a customer at the Salvation Army. 


The institution is currently 
booked for residency at its loca- 
tion, as well as other space pro- 
vided by Champlain College, 
Bongiorno said. 

“One organization can’t pro- 


vide for 800 families and 3,000 
children this holiday season,” 
Bongiorno said. “Combining ef- 
forts strengthens all the organi- 
zations, (helping) the whole net- 
work.” 


Full cell phone coverage in sight for St. Michael’s Sprint users 


Portable tower behind the Durick Library could solve students’ problems with ‘dead zones’ on campus 


By David Mooney 
Staff Writer 


Sprint installed a portable 
cell phone tower behind the Du- 
rick Library on Oct. 26, taking 
the first step toward universal cell 
coverage on campus. 

The tower is a temporary 
solution until Sprint can install 
a distributed antennae system 
(DAS) on campus next summer, 
said Bill Anderson, head of in- 
formation technology at St. Mi- 
chael’s. This system will improve 
coverage for both Main and North 
campuses, he added. 

“The tower improves out- 
door coverage on campus; how- 
ever, the library and many aca- 
demic buildings still have little to 
no service,” Anderson said. “The 


distributed antennae system will 
provide service everywhere on 
campus, including basements, 
attics and buildings like St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall.” 

The DAS uses a series of 
wires installed in the walls of 
every building on campus, said 
Chad Beecher, account manager 
from Sprint who has worked with 
St. Michael’s cellular account for 
two years. The wired buildings 
are connected to a single “macro” 
cell phone tower, providing ubiq- 
uitous coverage to any location on 
campus, inside and out, he said. 

By the time the system is put 
up next summer, students and fac- 
ulty won’t have any calls dropped 
or failed, Beecher said 

Gary Duffy, the electrical 
engineer of the project, said St. 


Michael’s is still working to ob- 
tain the proper zoning permits to 
build the DAS. 

Sprint is the only provider 
that has invested in the program., 
Anderson said. This means stu- 
dents with Verizon and AT&T 
won’t experience the total cover- 
age that Sprint subscribers will, 
he said. 

“The system allows com- 
panies to improve their service 
easily,” he said. “AT&T showed 
interest, but hastn’t signed any- 
thing yet.” 

Sprint is offering a 14 per- 
cent discount for faculty and a 10 
percent discount for students who 
join Sprint’s “Now Network,” 
Beecher said. 

Although the new systems 
target only Sprint phones, cover- 


age for Verizon cell phones near 
the tower has improved margin- 
ally. 

Senior Chris DeLorenzo sub- 
scribes to Verizon and works be- 
hind the front desk in the library, 
a noted dead zone. 

“T worked here last year, and 
service is definitely better than it 
was before,” he said. “We’re not 
supposed to use our phones but I 
can send texts pretty easily.” 

Many other Verizon sub- 
scribers claimed that they haven’t 
seen any improvement in the last 
week. 

Sophomore Henry Randall 
owns a Verizon phone and said 
he still has to crawl outside the 
window of his room in Ryan Hall 
basement to find service. 

“It’s not too bad now, but 


when there’s four feet of snow I 
don’t know what I’m going to do 
if I have an important call,” he 
said. “I can either hold my head to 
the window and get static, or run 
to the stoop and risk missing the 
call.” 

Anderson said Verizon owns 
the only cell phone tower directed 
at St. Michael’s College, located 
on North campus. Other compa- 
nies own towers throughout Win- 
ooski; however, the temporary 
tower is the only one that targets 
the campus directly, he added. 

“The companies sometimes 
share the towers,” Anderson said. 
“If the phone doesn’t roam to 
Sprint’s tower, then it will go for 
the company tower rather than the 
closest tower.” 
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McCarthy re-opens 


Drama students relieved to be 
back in theater after renovations 


By Harrison Antognioni 
Staff Writer 


After undergoing  signifi- 
cant changes to its ventilation 
system, McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter has reopened. The overhaul 
started on Aug. 10 and included 
the replacement of five old air- 
handling systems and the in- 
stallment of two more-efficient 
systems, said Jim Farrington, 
campus architect and building 
designer. 

“The old system had out- 
lived its normal life,” Farrington 
said. “We added a lot of effi- 
ciency and should save a lot of 
energy with the new system.” 





“Tt’s a huge relief, es- 
pecially for the Drama 
Club ... McCarthy has 
really become a home 

to a lot of students.” 


Brendan O'Leary, 
senior theater major 


The ventilation system, 
which cost $700,000, is expect- 
ed to last 30 years, Farrington 
said. The new system allows for 
more control; and is much easier 
to maintain than its predeces- 
sor. 

The McCarthy project be- 
gan a couple of years ago, when 
St. Michael’s ran an efficiency 
study on the building. The 
40-year-old system made parts 
of the building uncomfortably 
hot or cold at times, said Peter 
Harrigan, chairman and profes- 
sor of fine arts. 





“People could be wildly 
warm, or wildly cold depending 
on which room they were in,” 
Harrigan said. 

The music and theater de- 
partments struggled to find 
places to practice for the first 
10 weeks of the year. Professors 
found it difficult to adapt to dif- 
ferent practice venues, Harrigan 
said. 

Students held practices in 
a variety of places on campus 
during the McCarthy renova- 
tions, said Nathaniel Lew, assis- 
tant professor of music and di- 
rector of Chorale and Chamber 
Singers. 

“Some music classes had 
instrument and vocal lessons 
in Jeanmarie, Alliot, the chapel 
and Elley-Long,” Lew said. 

Everyone seems happy to 
be back in McCarthy now that 
the work has been completed, 
Lew said. 

Students had a favorable 
reaction to the reopening of Mc- 
Carthy, said Brendan O’Leary, a 
senior theater major. 

“Tt’s a huge relief, espe- 
cially for the Drama Club,” 
O’Leary said. “McCarthy has 
really become a home to a lot of 
students.” 

McCarthy will keep the 
same general hours. 

“Our goal was to not change 
what we do in terms of our of- 
ferings,” Lew said. 

McCarthy’s reopening will 
also be a brand-new experience 
for many students. First-years 
have yet to experience the dif- 
ferent dynamic that McCarthy 
has to offer, Harrigan said. 

“First-year students are just 
starting to discover how much 
McCarthy means to the students 
here,” Harrigan added. 





hoto by Lauren Menno 
On Aug. 10, renovations began to McCarthy Arts Center, but the doors 
are now open to students as the fall semester comes to an end. 
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In this week’s online publication: 


> Fire and Rescue gets a new engine 
> Culture, dancing and dinner, International Festival, 2009 


> Snow came early to St. Michael’s as skiers and snowboard- 
ers alike came out to compete, Jibfest 2009 
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The Gephardt family in a vintage portrait. Parents Dick and Jane Gephardt along with their daughter, Chrissy 
Gephardt (far right) appear in “The Bible Tells me So,” a film by Daniel Karslake. 


Remembering Harvey Milk 


Common Ground hosts a week of events in support of Milk’s 
political activism which challenged views on homosexuality 


By Samantha Merrill 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College 
gay-straight alliance, Common 
Ground, will host Harvey Milk 
Remembrance Week from Nov. 
16 to 19. 

Common Ground is_host- 
ing Harvey Milk Remembrance 
Week before Thanksgiving break 
to commemorate his life before 


his assassination on Nov. 27,. 


Common Ground President, Sar- 
ah Smolen said. 

Last year the movie “Milk” 
made it’s debut as a political com- 
mentary on Harvey Milk, the first 
openly gay public official. He was 
elected as a city supervisor in San 
Francisco in 1977 and was killed 
in 1978 by Dan White. 

“He is a martyr for gay 
rights,” she said. 

A fireside chat with faculty 
jump started Harvey Milk Re- 
membrance Week on Monday, 
Noy. 16. At this event, faculty 
discussed the era of Milk, tak- 
ing a look at how far the country 
has come in 30 years, said Kyle 
Campbell, a member of Common 
Ground. 

“Tn the end, we still have a lot 
of area to cover for true equality 
across the board,” Campbell said. 

There will be a screening of 
the movie “Milk,” today at 6 p.m. 
and “For the Bible Tells Me So” 
on Wednesday. The movie docu- 
ments how people of faith handle 
the having a gay child through the 
experiences of five very normal, 
Christian and American families, 
according to the film’s Web site. 

The events conclude on 
Thursday with an activism panel 
featuring two local youth activ- 
ist, James Neely and Kyle Giard- 
Chase, from South Burlington 
High School. Neely is involved 








Photo courtesy of First Run Features 


Gene Robinson at his consecration in “For The Bible Tells Me So.” 


with gay rights and marriage 
equality, while Giard-Chase is 
nationally recognized for his 
campaign for gender-neutral 
bathrooms in high schools, Smo- 
len said. 

“The main goal of this week 
is getting people aware,’ Com- 
mon Ground secretary, Erika Ah- 
bel said. “To raise awareness of 
who we are as a club and what has 
happened with our history.” 

Milk is a hero who struggled 
for justice, said. Laurie Gagne, 
professor of peace and justice. 

“T put him in the same cat- 
egory as Martin Luther King Jr., 
as Mahatma Gandhi, as anyone 
who fought for human dignity,” 
she said. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, when 
Milk was politically active, homo- 
sexuality was taboo, Gagne said. 
Although this was true, Milk’s 
sway was not limited to the gay 
community. He influenced every- 
one who cared about human dig- 
nity. He showed that every person 
matters regardless of race, gender, 
or sexual orientation, she said. 

“It’s hard for us to realize 
now, but in the past, if you were 


gay and a public figure you just 
naturally kept it quiet,’ Gagne 
said. “I think (Milk) made it clear 
how demeaning that is and how 
much it harms a person not to be 
able to express and be open about 
who they really are.” 

Milk represented the ideals 
that came along with the early 
gay liberation movement, Camp- 
bell said. 

“He did cause change and he 
did make it clear that homosexu- 
als have power and that they are 
an actual voting bloc,” Campbell 
said. “He showed that they are not 
just a weak group of individuals 
who are separate.” 

Harvey Milk Remembrance 
Week is important because what 
Milk started has not been fin- 
ished, Campbell said. 

Ahbel said people at St. Mi- 
chael’s shouldn’t be complacent 
about gay rights. : 

“T don’t think people realize 
[homophobia] is still happening,” 
Ahbel said. “We think that we 
live in liberal Vermont and that 
these issues aren’t prevalent here, 
but they are.” 
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Editorial 


Checking off the 
S.A. to-do list 


ith midterm exams behind us and the end of the se- 

\ X / mester fast approaching, it is time to take a serious 

look at our performance, to reward ourselves for 

what we have done well and think about what we can improve 

upon. While it is important to realize that the year is not even 

half over, now is as good a time as any to take a closer look at 
our Student Association’s progress. 

In April, newly elected S.A. President David Hiltz and 
Vice President Teresa Sullivan said improved communication 
was one of their main goals for the 2009-10 school year. So 
far, the lines of communication appear to be open. Through- 
out the semester, the S.A. has sent out e-mails asking for stu- 
dents’ opinions about, among other things, the spring concert 
and the movie channel, which is back after student demand. 
It is hoped this communication will continue, especially when 
it comes time to release election results. Overall, communica- 
tion has not been too shabby. 

Another goal was to re- 
vamp the dormant S.A. Web 
site as a tool to reach out to stu- 





Executive privilege 


first appeared in the dents. The new and improved 
2009 version of the __ Site, smcvtsa.com, was recently 
Le unveiled in a campuswide e- 
constitution, apparently mail and lists summary infor- 
without discussion. mation from the weekly meet- 


ings. Contact information for 

all Executive Board members 

and club representatives is also 
available. The calendar section, however, appears to still be in 
the works. We hope this Web site will become a more integral 
part of students’ experiences, like Outlook or eCollege. How- 
ever, it will require dedication and constant maintenance. 

Hiltz recently announced that there will be a constitution- 
al advisory committee to review the S.A. Constitution. This 
council could be tremendously successful, provided that an 
active and impartial group of students takes a close look at 
issues that really need to be addressed. These issues include 
funding for partisan clubs, the purchasing of food, and the 
idea of executive privilege, which no one, including Hiltz, has 
been able to explain, and seems to indicates that the entire 
constitution is void if the president says so. Executive privi- 
lege first appeared in the 2009 version of the constitution, ap- 
parently without discussion. 

“My understanding of executive privilege is that it comes 
from our own American system,” Hiltz said. 

When asked about changes that would be made to the con- 
stitution regarding executive privilege, he said, “I would have 
to find out more about that. If that’s something that people 
want to address, we should definitely address it.” 

It seems as though our student government is making 
good on its word; however, with more than half the year left, 
there is certainly time to address some important issues. 








OPINION 








PHOTO OF THE WEEK 





Senior John McGrath tries to dodge his opponents during the senior flag football game on the 300s field on 
Sunday. 


Letters to the editor 


What’s your view? Send letters of 250 words or less to i 


the editor on any subject related to St. Michael’s Col 
lege by e-mail at defender@smcvt.edu. eae 












PPARENTLY WE NEED 
MORE MENTAL HEALTH 
Pr 
MOROFESSIONALS... 
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at smcvt.edu/echo 
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HOROSCOPES 


Weekly astrological predictions by Mia Weber 
SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


Don’t rage too hard this weekend. Thanksgiving break is 
coming up, but there’s still plenty of schoolwork left to be 
done. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


How did you get to be so popular? People must have heard 
that you have swine flu-resistant genes. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


I hate for you to find out this way, but you have been lied 
to. St. Michael’s isn’t really a feeder school for Hogwarts 
and you don’t have any magical powers. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Don’t get discouraged if you auditioned for a TV show but 
were told they were “going in a different direction.” Your 
true calling lies in the field of owl training. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


It turns out that you have more skills than anyone ever 
gave you credit for. Put these skills to good use and invent 
something brilliant. 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
Thank goodness you're around to spice things up; life was 


starting to become as predictable as an episode of “Grey’s 
Anatomy.” 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


I know you’re excited for snow, but trying to make snow- 
men out of the morning frost is over the top. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


If you’ve always dreamed of being an extra in a Lady 
GaGa music video, don’t stifle your ambitions. She has a 
new CD coming out; don’t let this chance go by. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


You may be tempted to hiss and snarl when people bother 
you, but stay calm. After all, you are a campus sex sym- 
bol. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 


The time has come for you to stop playing the-field and 
settle down with someone special. The pressure is on. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


You need to be on top of your game this weekend. Be sure 
to pull out all the stops and wear all your icy bling. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


News flash: Sunglasses indoors is never a look good. Stop 
it now, before people start to openly ridicule you. 





‘said. 








‘Artistic Abilities’ and 
social opportunities 


Second annual Best Buddies art show spotlights talent 
with playful spin art, clay sculptures and photography 


By Kendra Gravelle 
Staff Writer 


A large sign reading “Best 
Buddies Artistic Ability” in col- 
orful, hand-drawn bubble letters 
greeted visitors as they entered 
the International Commons on 
Friday, Nov. 6. The second an- 
nual Best Buddies art show was 
on display for the community. 

Best Buddies is an interna- 
tional organization with a chapter 
at St. Michael’s that pairs people 
with intellectual disabilities with 
college students. 

On the walls of the Interna- 
tional Commons hung colorful 
paintings, blue and purple spin 
art, photography and pages torn 
from coloring books, including 
a colored-in picture of a monkey 
with the quote “Bananas are my 
favorite.” Tables displayed draw- 
ings of flowers, as well as clay 
figures and fusion beads, which 
were a new addition to the art 
show, said junior Best Buddies 
coordinator Rachael Sparks. 

“This year’s show is a little 
different than last year’s,” Sparks 
“We explored different, 
more playful forms of art.” 

Most of the artwork was 
done individually, although some 
of the projects, such as ironing the 
fusion beads, were a team effort, 
junior Best Buddies participant 
Katherine Hackett said. 

The goal for this event was 
to create an atmosphere similar to 
that of any other art show, Sparks 
said. It is also important to create 
an atmosphere of acceptance, she 
added. 

“We want the buddies to take 
pride in the work that they do, 
and to be able to show it off to the 
public,” Sparks said. 

There was also more adver- 
tisement for this year’s event, 
in an attempt to reach out to the 
community, Sparks said. The 
more the word is spread, the more 
eager people are to get involved, 
she said. 

“By creating social opportu- 
nities, it will create opportunities 
for inclusion, and could lead to 
jobs and more inclusion from the 
community,” said Chris Watkins, 
an international Best Buddies 
representative who has been in- 
volved with the program for three 
years. 

The art show demonstrated 
to members of the community 
that people with disabilities have 
the capacity to accomplish any- 
thing, Sparks said. 

“They can do anything you 
or I can do,” Sparks said. “As long 
as they are given the chance, they 
can do it.” 

The majority of society sep- 
arates people with disabilities, 
Hackett said. It is important that 





Photos by Miranda Jonswold 


Above, first-year Morgan Sherry and Best Buddies participant Joshua 
Beaupre look at the artwork on display. Below, junior Best Buddies coor- 
dinator Rachael Sparks stands in front of a hand-made art show banner. 


people with disabilities get the 
same opportunities to show off 
their artwork as anyone else she 
said. 

“We want people to realize 
that anyone can create art,” Hack- 
ett said. 

The St. Michael’s Best Bud- 
dies program is the only chapter 
in Vermont, Sparks said. She is 
striving to get more people in- 
volved, and hopes that people will 
begin to associate the program 
with MOVE, the volunteer center 
on campus, she said. 

There is at least one Best 
Buddies program in each state, 
and there are about 20 to 30 pro- 
grams abroad, Watkins said. The 
St. Michael’s program is one of 
the larger chapters, with more 
than 50 members, he said. 





“The St. Michael’s program 
has been a beacon of light,” Wat- 
kins said. “It has opened its doors 
for anyone who could benefit, and 
welcomes in people who would 
normally be turned down.” 

Watkins added that match- 
ing local artists with the buddies 
would be a great way to expand 
the art show in the future, making 
it more of a community event. 

In addition to the art show, 
the Best Buddies Program at St. 
Michael’s holds a dance at the end 
of the year, which anyone can at- 
tend, Hackett said. 
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SPEAKS 
What is the best way to stay 
waumn in the winter? 





“Wear a Snuggie.” 


John Callahan, 13 


». 


“Hot drinks.” 


Courtney Seavey, '13 


“Longjohns.” 


R.J. Tuller, 12 and 
Jeff Borstell, ‘10 


“Bodyheat.” 


Ryan Horan, '11 





“Don't go outside.” 


Rondel Ward, '11 


“Love.” 


Ryan Ganon, '11 


“Moustaches.” 


Ryan McDermott, '13 





“Spaceheater.” 


Jared Sieker, '11 











FEATURES 


A foreign Thanksgiving 


ve 


Students at the international festival helping themselves to foods from every culture 


International students 
take advantage 
of Thanksgiving break 


to explore America 


By Brian McDonnell 
Staff Writer 


Tadashi Koshida, a student from Ishika, Japan, 
has spent five years at St. Michael’s. Koshida heard 
of Thanksgiving over the news stations in Japan, so 
he was unsurprised to hear about it when he arrived 
in the U.S. What Koshida did not realize was the 
full scope of the day, composed of turkey, feasting, 


“T think it’s a good 
opportunity for 
international students to 
see America.” 


Xiaoyu Hu, 
Class of 13’ 


football, the Macy’s Thanksgiving Day Parade and 
family gatherings, he said. 

During his first Thanksgiving dinner at his Jap- 
anese professor’s home, he experienced the custom. 
Koshida had never seen a turkey and was surprised 
how big it was, he said. He also caught on quickly 
that turkey makes you tired, he said. 

For the past four years, Koshida has spent 
Thanksgiving at a professor’s house, but this year 
will be the first time since coming to the U.S. that 
he will travel away from St. Michael's for break. He 
plans to go to Quebec, Canada, he said. 

Students and faculty are given Nov. 25-Nov. 27 
off, with classes resuming Monday, Novy. 30. There 
are about 80 international students on campus at 
St. Michael's, said Richard Gamache, international 
student adviser and associate professor of applied 
linguistics. For many of these students, Thanksgiv- 
ing is a foreign holiday they know nothing about, 








he said. 

Xiaoyu Hu is a freshman from Shanghai, China. 
Hu heard of the holiday while in Shanghai and knew 
that during Thanksgiving, people eat turkey, and 
it was related to the Native American-Indians, she 
said. Other than that, she understood little of what it 
consisted of and the importance it has in American 
culture, she said. 

The Zhong Qiu Festival, or Mid-Autumn Fes- 
tival, is a Chinese holiday similar to Thanksgiving. 
On the day of the festival, always on a full moon, 
families get together to celebrate the harvest, pay 
respects to the full moon, and eat a special type of 
cake that tastes like a cookie, Hu said. 

During the break, Hu plans to travel to Florida 
with a friend. 

“T think it’s a good opportunity for international 
students to see America,” she said. 

Some international students go home with the 
students to experience the American tradition first- 
hand, said Jaqui Samale Roden, special assistant for 
international student services. 

Others have the opportunity to stay with facul- 
ty, or stay on campus and participate in the activities 
that are available to them. Events include a trip to the 
movies the day before Thanksgiving, and a “Taste of 
Vermont” tour the day after, Samale Roden said. On 
Sunday the studentscan go bowling. 

Students who come to St. Michael’s on a grant 
are placed in a program focused on cultural activi- 
ties as well as academic, Gamache said. Opportuni- 
ties such as the Taste of Vermont tour and the In- 
ternational Festival are a part of their curriculum, 
he said. 

In the end, the Thanksgiving tradition of hos- 
pitality and warm food will transcend all cultural 
boundaries for the international students, Gamache 
said. 
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umnus screens “The Edge of Never’ 
at the Pomerleau Center 


William Kerig throws fear and doubt over the edge in new movie 


By Jen Merrihew 
Staff Writer 


Over the course of life, there are mo- 
ments of fear, and moments when fear takes 
over, pushing everything to the edge. It is 
in moments like these that William Kerig, 
“84, dares people to test themselves. 

Kerig screened his new ski movie “The 
Edge of Never” at the Pomerleau Alumni 
Center on Nov. 10, as part of a tour to pro- 
mote the film, as well as the book of the 
same name on which it was based. Kerig 
also screened the movie Tuesday, Nov. 12 
at the Flynn Center in Burlington. 

His book and movie describe the 
“zone of never,” an imaginary place to toss 
all of the things a person might be afraid of. 
Upon getting to the “edge of never,” people 
test their nerves and the possibilities of 
“can” and “can’t,” Kerig said. 

As a student at St. Michael’s, 


Kerig was on the hockey team. Kerig, who 
holds two records for most goals as a de- 
fense man, attributes many valuable les- 
sons learned to director of Residence Life 
and formet hockey coach Lou DiMasi. 

“(On the hockey team) I got to be a 
part of something where we started some- 
thing out of nothing,” Kerig said. “That’s 
basically what I’ve done ever since.” 

Kerig captured a story about skiing, 
the strength of family, the power of nature 
and “the edge of never,” he said. 

According to the film, in 1996 pro- 
fessional skier Trevor Petersen went to 
Chamonix, France, a majestic ski destina- 
tion, that claims about 60 lives per year. 
On Feb. 26, Petersen skied alone down the 
Glacier Rond, a dangerous moun- 
tain run with areas that 

& 

















55 degrees steep. Two days later, Petersen’s 
body was found, swept away by a brutal 
avalanche. 

Trevor left behind his wife, Tanya, a 
4-year-old daughter, Neve, a 6-year-old 
son, Kye, and a close ski community. 

“Trevor was a really influential skier,” 
senior Chris Bishop, co-president of the Ski 
and Snowboard Club, said. “He still has an 
effect on today’s skiers.” 

Petersen’s son Kye, now 19, is current- 
ly winning competitions and establishing 
himself, not just as “Trevor’s boy,” but as a 
fearless big mountain phenomenon. 

In 2004, Kerig got Tanya Peters- 
en’s blessing and took then 15, Kye to 
Chamonix. 

After this trip to Chamonix in 2005, 
Kye seemed more fearless than ever, Kerig 
said. 

As the cameras rolled and the un- 
scripted story unfolded, it became 
clear to Kerig that Kye was capa- 
ble of skiing the Glacier 
Rond. 

“The mountains 
will tell you the 
truth,” Kerig said. 

Kerig has been 
able to come full 
circle from leav- 

ing St. Michael’s 
and is thrilled 


with the way things went with his movie, 
he said. 

“To be able to bring my film back here, 
and meet up with some people who really 
influenced my life is fantastic,” he said. For 
the Class of 2010, and the student body as 
a whole, he had a brief but significant sug- 
gestion. 

“Just follow your heart, and don’t ex- 
pect anybody to give you anything,” he 
said. “Go out and make your life.” 


Watch, read and ski 
_the ‘Edge of Never’ 


> Visit www.edgeofneverfilm to 
see the official trailer and learn 
about the making of the film. 


> Visit www.theedgeofnever to 
buy the book and learn about 
the author, William Kerig. 


> Visit www.chamonix for more 
information on skiing in the 
Chamonix Valley. 





The Color Orange delivers hip-hop and cultural connections 


By Bernie McGrath 
Staff Writer 

The newly renovated McCarthy Arts 
Center opened its door Thursday night for 
students to experience the musical stylings 
of The Color Orange. The group, consist- 
ing of San Francisco natives Mohammed 
Bilal and Josh Goldstein, gave its “10 steps 
to better cross-cultural communication.” 

Bilal is a former “Real World” cast 
member, and Goldstein is a rapper and pro- 
ducer. Their 10-step program is an inspi- 
ration for others to explore cross-cultural 
connections as well, they said. 

“Born in San Fran, home of the hip- 
pies, to an affluent, white Jewish family,” 
Goldstein said of his upbringing. 

“On paper, we were polar opposites,” 
Bilal said. “I was raised in a black nation- 
alist community.” 

The event, put on by the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Society of St. Michael’s, was a mix 
of spoken word and rap music dealing with 
race relations. 

MLK Society president, sophomore 
Lindsey Bessette, voiced her initial con- 
cern with the response to the act. 

“I’m really nervous about how it will 
turn out,” Bessette said. 

Despite the positive response from 
those who attended, the event failed to at- 
tract a large showing. Only 30 or so stu- 





“When people connect in a 


cross-cultural way, it happens in 


some environment that allows 
people to talk a certain way.” 


Mohammed Bilal 
The Color Orange member 


dents attended. 

“T wish there were more people here to 
see it,’ sophomore Kyle Prigmore said. 

Junior Anicha Bemba, a member of the 
MLK Society, introduced the group as “us- 
ing their long-time friendship to create this 
performance piece using hip-hop, theater 
and sheer mayhem to lead to cross-cultural 
communication and understanding.” 

Bilal elaborated on Bemba’s descrip- 
tion. 

“When people connect in a cross-cul- 
tural way, it happens in some environment 
that allows people to talk a certain way,” 
Bilal said. “Josh and I connected through 
music. Music allowed us to come together 
one-on-one.” 

Bilal and Goldstein asked for audience 
participation to help emphasize their idea 
of one-on-one connection. The artists se- 
lected two first-year students. 


The participants, Chris Jones and 
Jared Levidow, were instructed to act out 
a scene on stage. They were told to act as 
if they had just met in an airport and the 
only way they could keep themselves en- 
tertained was to talk to each other. 

Despite their serious message, the two 
were admittedly in a “silly mood.” Gold- 
stein mistakenly thought the Burlington 
Coat Factory was based in Burlington, Vt., 
a comment that had the audience laughing. 
Their playful attitude was emphasized with 
the final step of the performance: Laughter 
is the best medicine. 

“Tf you can’t laugh and have fun, then 
what’s the point?” he asked the crowd. 

After the show, Jones, who had volun- 
teered during the performance, expressed 
his positive opinion about the show. 

“Tt was funny, intellectual and deep at 
the same time,” Jones said. “It was a kick 
in the stomach.” 

The other volunteer, Levidow, re- 
sponded with the same enthusiasm. “They 
took a really different approach to the ma- 
terial and they killed it,” he said. 

After their performance, the two art- 
ists candidly talked with interested stu- 
dents. Goldstein explained why he does 
what he does. Bilal fielded questions about 
being on “The Real World: San Francisco” 
in 1995. 


“Honestly, it’s great being able to pay 
my rent,” Goldstein said, but, it’s also really 
important to travel to these small schools 
and meet people I would have never met 
before,” he said. “Some of these smaller 
schools who need a push in the right direc- 
tion” in regard to race relations. 

Bilal said that he too loved the experi- 
ence of meeting people he would typically 
not get to meet. 

“When you meet someone, it’s not 
about remembering their name but remem- 
bering the feeling you had when meeting 
them,” Bilal said. 


Check out the sounds 
of The Color Orange 


> Josh Goldstein’s music can 
be heard at www.myspace.com/ 
boac 
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Photos by Miranda Jonswold 
Clockwise from top left: Capoeira “mestre” Delado Ferriera addresses festival-goers and performs Capoeira Angola. The Tibetan Cultural Center dancers perform while wearing 
traditional costumes. Junior Daisy Sosa enjoys yucca from Ecuador and a variety of international food served at the festival. 


International Festival brings community together 


By Samantha Hooper 
Staff Writer 


Retro hip-hop, reggeaton and samba 
played through the speakers as adults and 
children filled the Tarrant Recreation Cen- 
ter for the Diversity Coalition’s sixth An- 
nual International Festival on Saturday, 
Nov. 14. More than 25 flags hung in Tarrant 
to represent countries that have influenced 
St. Michael’s throughout the years. 

“Tt gives St. Michael’s students the 
opportunity to enjoy other cultures, food, 
and performers and just have fun,” Giselle 
Regalado, president of Diversity Coalition, 
said. 

Young children from the community 
danced, smiling and laughing, as adults 
browsed items from Tibet and India, in- 
cluding jewelry, scarves and purses. 

Music was an important part of the 
evening. The performers at the festival 
included the St. Michael’s Celtic Knights, 
Tibetan traditional dance by the Tibetan 
Cultural Center, West African dance by 
the Jeh Kulu Dance Company, Brazilian 
Samba by the Brazilian Cultural Center 
and Latin American dance by the Masa- 
cote Dance Club. 

A group from Massachusetts per- 
formed a martial art called Capoeira An- 
gola, a dance that originated in Africa and 
has spread to Brazilian countries, perform- 
er David Fischer said. 





“We don’t do this to perform; 
we do it because we love it.” 


Daniel Dyer 
local capoeira teacher 


The master or “mestre” of the perfor- 
mance was Delado Ferriera. He has been 
performing Capoeira Angola for 35 years, 
he said. 

“We don’t do this to perform; we do 
it because we love it,” said Daniel Dyer, a 
local teacher of Capoeira Angola at Memo- 
rial Auditorium in Burlington. 

Dyer’s nickname is Vermelho, which 
he got from Ferriera because of his long 
red hair and beard. He teaches Capoeira 
every Tuesday and Thursday at Memorial 
Auditorium. Dyer began performing this 
Afro-Brazilian dance in Rhode Island with 
Ferriera and trained in Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts with him. 

The instruments used during the per- 
formance include a drum (atabaque), a one- 
string guitar (berimbau), a tamborine-like 
instrument (pandeiro) and a two-tone per- 
cussion instrument (agogo). 

Ferriera encouraged children and 
adults to join in on the Capoeira Angola 
dance during the performance. 

The art originated at the time of slav- 


ery in America, he said. It was considered 
illegal to play, and people used nicknames 
so police could not obtain information 
from them. 

A performance that came after the 
Capoeira Angola was the Tibetan Cultural 
Center, in which they highlighted different 
styles of Tibetan dress in a type of fashion 
show. 

“We are wearing compa clothes from 
East Tibet,” performer Tsing Norbu said. 

Norbu heard about the festival through 
the school because he takes examinations 
at St. Michael’s, he said. 

“Tt was a lot of fun and a lot of pres- 
sure,” performer Tenzin Chotso said. 

The Tibetans used a white scarf in all 
of their performances, which represents 
good luck for someone who’s going from 
one place to another, he said. 

Along with the performances, guests 
savored food from different countries. 
Dishes included white rice with peanut 
sauce from the Ivory Coast, catrachitas 
(corn tortilla with beans and cheese) from 
Honduras, kimbab (steamed white rice) 
from Korea and a beef bowl from Japan. 

Food ranged from spicy to sweet, and 
there was a variety of rice and meats avail- 
able. Students waited up to an hour to get a 
chance to get a taste of the foreign foods. 

“The food was delicious. It was differ- 
ent but I really liked it’ sophomore Taylor 
Warenbrock, said. 


After the food was served, the Brazil- 
ian Cultural Center finished the event with 
a taste of Brazilian Carnival. Four women, 
dressed in purple, blue, green and pink tra- 
ditional Brazilian costumes, danced to the 
beat of samba and Carnival drums. 

“The (International Festival) is kind of 
a reminder that there is a lot of diversity on 
campus,” said senior Helen Alulema, for- 
mer president of Diversity Coalition. 


More International a 
Festival coverage 


® Check out the photo spread 
on Pages 11 and 12 


» See an audio slide show 
online at www.smcvt.edu/echo 
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By Jack Haskell 
Staff Writer 
A study of 31 college students 
done,at the University of South- 
ern Mississippi found students 


» listen to portable music players at 


levels that may lead to permanent 
hearing loss over time. Research- 
ers released their findings in Oc- 
tober. 

The number of students test- 
ed was small, but this study con- 
tributes to a growing collection of 


f 
? 
_ evidence concerning hearing loss 
i from personal music devices. For 
} the past several years, studies on 


: gubiert have b been published in 
asoufces, 
4 The decibel scale. does not 
_ move ina linear fashion, said Bill 
_ Karstens, a physics professor at 
St. Michaels. Karstens said 76 dB 
is approximately 10 times louder 
than 75 dB. A whisper measures 
at 20 dB, the library noise level 
40 dB, city traffic at 70 dB, a 
subway train at 90db, and ampli- 


fied rock music at around 110 dB, 


he said. 
In the study, students listened 
to “Summer of 69” by Bryan Ad- 





Damaging tune 


Study reveals college students in danger of hearing loss from high headphone volume 


ams at their preferred volume. 
The researchers found that 55 per- 
cent of students chose a level of 
85 decibels or higher, 26 percent 
selected levels between 70 and 85 
dB, and just 19 percent listened to 
volumes less than 70 dB, accord- 
ing to the study. 

“People vary in what (noise 
level) they respond to, but after a 
certain point, the damage will re- 
sult in deafness,” Karstens said. 

One factor in the ongoing 
debate is the use of in-ear head- 
phones versus over ear head- 
phones, Karstens said. 

“Ear buds concentrate the 


sound, and on-ear headphones _ 
give the sound a chance to dissi-  « 


pate,” he said. “Imagine shining 
a flashlight in somebody’s eyes. 
Now imagine taking the flash- 
_ light and putting it directly over 
their eye. That is the difference.” 
Dr. Tom Townsend, a resi- 
dent otolaryngologist (ears, nose, 
throat) at Fletcher Allen Health- 
care in Burlington, has-not no- 
ticed a nationwide trend, but he 
has noticed: a definite pattern of 
hearing loss in “oldensteens and 


college students, he said. Oe 


In general, patterns of hear- 
ing loss from noise exposure are 
more frequent among younger 
people than they used to be, he 
said. 

Hearing damage comes down 
to the level of sound, Townsend 
said. Eardrums can distinguish a 
greater depth of sound at higher 
volumes, he said. 

“With this type of exposure, 
hearing damages are not really re- 
versible,” he said. 

Vicky Cooly, a first-year, 
said her in-ear headphones get ir- 
ritating after a while. 

“Sometimes I have to turn 
it down when a new song comes 
on,” 'she:said‘Lkeep the volume 
set between medium and hi 








Eric Hanko, a junior musi 
major said he listens to his music 


too loud, he said. He uses both in- 
ear and over-ear headphones, but 
he prefers the sound quality of the 
over-ear headphones. 

‘I worry that I listen to music 
too loud, but I worry more that I 
hurt my ears playing drums,” he 
said. 


ser 


Te Raa 








Learning through language 


Students participate in the conversation partners program to exchange skills and culture 


By Liz Levenson 
Staff Writer 


Every day, students make 
time to forget schoolwork and 
catch up with new and old 
friends. 

Sophomore Katie Stickney 
spends an hour each week to en- 
sure a member of the community 
receives the same kind of com- 
municable experience all students 
gain at St. Michael's. 

Stickney is a participant in 
the conversation partners pro- 
gram offered through the English 
language department. Stickney, 
a Vermont native, and her inter- 
national partner, Goen Choi of 
South Korea, meet two times a 
week for an hour, Stickney said. 

“Last semester I was involved 
in the conversation partners pro- 
gram with a student from Haiti,” 
she said. “When the Haitian stu- 
dents left, I decided to continue to 
participate in the program with a 
new student. I’m really enjoying 
the experience.” 

The program requests the 
students meet for at least a half 
hour, once a week. Together, they 
have the chance to learn about 
each other’s cultures, Stickney 
said. 

“From our conversations, 
we’ve realized that our cultures 
are actually pretty similar,” Stick- 
ney said. “For the most part we’re 
able to talk about shared experi- 
ences because our school systems 


are basically the same.” 

Stickney said she and her 
partner felt similiar when it came 
to trying to feel at home in a new 
campus. Stickney is an transfer 
student from SUNY Albany. For 
an ice-breaker with Choi, she 
joked that she was new to this 
campus life, too, she said. 

Yuna Choi, a Seoul native, 
also participates in this weekly 
discussion with her partner, Jes- 
sica Mullally. Through conver- 
sation, Choi and Mullally learn 
about each other’s cultures. Mul- 
lally listens and learns from Choi 
about South Korean culture, 
while Choi picks up English ex- 
pressions. 

The students who participate 
in the program are international 
students from St. Michael’s Eng- 
lish Language Program (ELP). 
English-speaking students are 
primarily current St. Michael's 
students. Other participants in- 
clude professors and other faculty 
members. 

Michelle Scar) a 2008 St. 
Michael's graduate, is a coordi- 
nator of the program along with 
events coordinator Jacqui Samale 
Roden. This year, interest in the 
program seems to be on the rise, 
she said. 

“We have about 30 to 60 in- 
ternational students at a time in 
the English program,” Soper said. 
“Now we’’ve opened it up to ev- 
eryone.” 

The ELP staff extended an 





invitation for members of St. Mi- 
chael’s community to be involved 
in the academic and social lives of 
international students. 

“We sent mass e-mails to the 
school,” she said. “That’s never 
really been done before for this 
program.” 

The response was more than 
we expected, she said. 


Courtsey of Kyungnam Lim 


Shauna Harrington with her language partner, Kyungnam Lim from Korea. 


“A few weeks ago we got 
nearly 25 responses,” Soper said. 
“A lot of people were very inter- 
ested in getting involved with the 
conversation partners program. 
All of the responses weren’t nec- 
essarily from students. A few 
English language professors re- 
sponded too.” 

In an effort to integrate the 


international students, weekly 
events are organized. Popular 
events include the weekly cof- 
fee hours overseen by Samale 
Roden. These hours are held ev- 
ery Wednesday afternoon: from 
3:15 to 4:15 p.m. in the foyer of 
St. Edmund’s Hall. The event fea- 
tures coffee, tea, and a selection 
of treats from a specific country 
or region. 

“Tt’s a great way for the stu- 
dents to meet other. people. on 
their own,” Samale Roden said. 

Getting the students out of 
the classroom and immersing 
them in an comfortable area of 
conversation helps to strengthen 
the experience not only for the in- 
ternational students, but for other 
participants in the program, Sa- 
male said. 

“Talking one-on-one helps 
to build authentic relationships,” 
Soper said. “It’s a great way to 
learn outside of the class room.” 

The staff of the ELP has high 
hopes for the program and expect 
it to continue to grow in popular- 
ity over the years. This program 
also opens the door to acceptance 
of a wider range of diversity on 
this campus, Soper said. 

“We all tend to be ethnocen- 
tric,” Stickney said. “We need to 
be out of the St. Michael’s bub- 
ble.” 
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A traditional Tibetan dance performed by the Tibetan Cultural Center of 


The Brazilian Cultural Center gave a taste of the Brazilian Carnival to end the event. 
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The Brazilian Cultural Center performs the samba. The Masacote Danze Glib dauced the esisat 
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The bull dances as part of a traditional Tibetan performance. | " 


Mestre Delado Ferriera sings for the Capoeira Angola. 
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Senior Joy-Anne Headley serves macaroni pie from Barbados. 


; The Celtic Knights perform a traditional Irish step. 
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espite this mild Novem- 
ber, winter is nearing in 
lovely Burlington, Vt. I 


have some advice for those who 
haven’t yet experienced the six or 
so months of frigid grayness. 

I might not be the best per- 
son to get advice from, though, 
if you’re not a “winter person.” 
For the record, I don’t understand 
how people willingly sign up for 
four years here if they don’t really 
like winter, but I’m not about to 
judge. I happen to love winter. 

The first time I visited St. 
Michael’s was one of the coldest 
days of 2006. The cold made my 
teeth hurt because I couldn’t stop 
smiling while touring the snow- 
laden campus. 

But honestly, I don’t think 
you'll make it here for four years if 
you can’t smile on a 16-below-ze- 
ro January day. The temperature 


will drop, and your face will hurt 
walking from Lyons to St. Ed’s. It 
will take you an extra seven min- 
utes to sit down in class because 
you will have to remove several 


layers. But 
I think the 
EDITOR only way to 


get through 
winter here 
without curl- 
ing up under 
the covers 
until April is 
to appreciate 





Jacqueline the beauty 
Cain in the Green 
Mountain 

State. 


Though you will probably 
feel like staying in bed for en- 
tire weekends at a time (surfac- 
ing only for a carb-loaded Alliot 
brunch, of course), the best thing 


you can do is force yourself out- 
side to take advantage of winter’s 
glory. Yes, it is cold and yes, it 
will probably be snowing, but 
that’s what mountains are for. For 


me, getting out of bed and replac- . 


ing warm blankets with layers of 
Smart Wool is the hardest part; 
once I’m on the Mountain Road 
heading to Smuggs’, my mood 
improves dramatically. 

Snow isn’t just the stuff that 
makes you late to your intern- 
ship because you have to spend 
eight minutes scraping your 
windshield in the morning; on 
Madonna Mountain, it sticks to 
the evergreens, and when we’re 
lucky enough to have a sunshiny 
blue sky, it glitters and gives the 
mountainside a decidedly Narnia- 
like ambiance. Beautiful. 

For the nonskiers who go 
here, winter has more beauty 


to offer. The Burlington Winter 
Farmers Market happens once a 
month at Memorial Auditorium 
(the first one is Nov. 21), and the 
gymnasium is packed with Bur- 
lingtonians sharing neighborly 
warmth. Root vegetables abound, 
as well as warm cider, soup and 
canned goods that make easy 
Christmas presents. 
People-watching on Church 
Street is superb in wintertime, 
too. Plows consolidate the snow 
into a massive pile or two, and 
it’s not only small children who 
find joy atop those man-made 
mountains. I’ve seen college kids 
playing King of the Mountain in 
unadulterated bliss, a beautiful 
break from the stress of finals, 
subzero temperatures and a lack 
of sunlight. During the Burling- 
ton Winter Festival, ice sculp- 
tures line the pedestrian mall and 


“THEME ove WEEK “Deaty 
Beauty in briskness ; 


the waterfront. This year, it starts 
Feb. 6, a great time for some 
beauty, because dreary February 
gets even this winter-lover down. 
Local artists work on location, 
and it’s fun to watch them pick 
and sculpt the frozen blocks into 
works of art. 

Winter doesn’t have to be an 
ugly, sad time of year. It lasts lon- 
ger than you might like, but the 
key to beating winter blues is to 
find beauty in the briskness and 
make the most of what really is 
the most glorious season in Ver- 
mont. 


Jacqueline Cain is a senior jour- 
nalism major. You can reach her 
at jcain@smevt.edu 





Bangs, bobs and buzz cuts 


third grade, a boy in my class threw up milk in 

my hair. In fifth grade, I thought it would be great 
to have bangs, only they were extremely curly, and 
extremely unfortunate. In seventh grade, my teacher 
told me my hairstyle suited me the day I wore it in 
two long, thick braids on either 
side of my head. Eighth grade was 
fraught with slicked-back messy 
buns on the crown of my head, and 
sophomore year of college, I tried 
cutting my own hair, which was 
deeply disturbing and required 
professional assistance. 

Hair. 

It’s quite strange, when one 
stops to think about it. These long, 
ever-growing filaments that sprout 
on our heads have been shaped, 
sprayed, colored and cut by women 
ever since the tools to do so have existed. Hair can 
define an era (oh, hey *80s), a personal stage (does 
everyone go through the curly-bangs thing?), or a 
new attitude (Sandy in “Grease,” anyone?). Some 
hair was never meant to happen, such as the poor 
girl in my elementary school class who, | didn’t real- 
ize until high school, had been sporting a mullet. I 
had always presumed her hair just didn’t grow long 
in the front. 

When I traveled to Ghana last semester, my Af- 
rican-American friend was in her own hair heaven, a 
world where all hair stylists were experts on her hair 
type. At her home in California, her options were 
limited to only one or two hair salons that under- 
stood black hair, not to mention that it was quite ex- 
pensive. In Ghana, however, there were hundreds of 
styles to choose from, and getting it braided, twisted 


[« had more bad hair days than seems fair. In 


EDITOR 





and weaved was extremely cheap. My Californian 
friend went about once every two weeks, trying 
as many styles as she could. This new freedom of 
expression was so exciting that she became an ap- 
prentice with a hair stylist so she could bring new 
techniques back to the States. 

Women tend to attach themselves strongly with 
their hair because of its integral association with 
their view of themselves as beautiful or not. The hair 
on our head and how trim, straighten, curl, gel, iron, 
condition, shampoo, blow dry or dye it can be ex- 
pressive of our personality, or more often, what we 
believe society considers to be beautiful. American 
women blow billions of dollars every year trying to 
attain a version of what is currently in vogue, be- 
cause we believe that to be beautiful, we need per- 
fect hair no matter how much time or money must 
be spent to get it. 

Some, however, see things differently. A friend 
of mine recently decided to shave her head, rejecting 
the notion that women can be beautiful only with 
flowing locks. By challenging society’s version of 
beauty, she will surely gain the scorn of some who 
would consider it sacrilege to lose their hair. But to 
be able to see one’s own beauty without hair must be 
incredibly liberating. Although it may sound trite, 
hair (or lack thereof) can be a tool of power, a mode 
of expression. Hair can be part of our identity, but it 
isn’t saying much when it looks like everyone else’s. 
Bad hair days aside, I’ve found happiness in letting 
my curls run wild. And I don’t care what my sev- 
enth grade teacher said, I’m not bringing back the 
braids. 





Molly Barrett is a senior journalism major. You can 
reach her at mbarrett@smcyt.edu. 
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Beauty talks, money listens 


hey say beauty is in 
the eye of the behold- 
er, but what a load of 
crap that is. The person who 
still believes that must live in 
Burlington, Vt. I don’t want 
to take away from the hand- 
holding and good-vibes pa- 
rade, but when it comes down 
to people, do we really believe 
that anymore? I know a lot of 
us would say that we aren’t 
superficial 
about who 
we choose 
as mates 
and how 
we  inter- 
act . with 
people, 
but once 
again, 
that’s ma- 
larkey. 

Think 
how many 
times you have walked down- 
town on Church Street and 
thought to yourself, “Jesus, did 
that girl look in the mirror?” 
Or you see someone looking 
terrible, and you think, “They 
had a rough night.” Now if 
you're shy, ignore the next 
sentence, but of those people, 
how many of them did you 
strike up a conversation with, 
voluntarily? 

Conversely, if a beauti- 
ful person is walking down 
Church Street, or is in the 
same line at the coffee shop, 
how many times did you try to 
strike up a conversation with 
him or her? 

Exactly. I guarantee most 
people reading this will an- 
swer that regardless of how 
successful your attempt was, 
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COLUMNIST 





Palatuccl 


you tried to converse only 
with the good-looking indi- 
viduals. 

There are differences in 
what we believe to be attrac- 
tive, especially concerning 
human beings. But I'll give 
you generally what traits are 
poorly received: You smell 
like Oscar the Grouch after a 
bender, your teeth look like 
you just survived a 14" cen- 
tury bout of the Black Plague, 
and when you put on a dress 
coat, you look like Chris Far- 
ley saying, “Richard fat guy 
in a little coat,” minus the hu- 
mor. 

To be fair, college is a pe- 
riod of finding out who you 
are and where your skill set 
will point you upon gradua- 
tion. Given the close nature of 
this environment, it allows a 
lot of commingling of people 
who are beautiful and ugly, 
along with most of us in be- 
tween. Well, I hate to be the 
bearer of bad news, but after 
your four years at St. Mike’s, 
you had better be prepared for 
the real world and the gigantic 
slap it is going to give most of 
us. 

Beautiful people make 
more money. I know a lot of 
people believe money isn’t 
the answer to everything, 
but when you have to pay for 
housing, food, gas, insurance 
and your gym membership, 
come back and tell me you 
wish you had spent less time 
exercising. In fact, according 
to an article in Slate Magazine, 
ugly men on average get paid 
10 percent less than their more 
attractive counterparts, while 
women receive a 5 percent pay 


cut. One of the driving factors 
is what customers and share- 
holders want: The CEOs of 
Maybelline and Nike can’t be 
ugly. How is your company 
supposed to sell products if 
your leader looks like he or 
she lumbered out from under 
the bridge in the morning with 
a troll club? 

What consumers want, 
corporate America provides. 
Like it or not, the skinny ver- 
sion of all of us is in high de- 
mand. Be happy we all didn’t 
enter the big-time job market 
the day after freshman year. 
We would all lose a lot of 
money thanks to the freshman 
15 and late-night Domino’s. 
Good thing there are three. 
more years of college to sort 
that mess out. 

My advice to all you 
good-looking people is to 
enjoy that sweet fact of life 
as you go through college 
toward your post-graduate 
degree, because you are sta- 
tistically more likely to make 
more money than most. For 
the rest of us, I leave you with 
the words of Chris Rock: “If 
you’re good looking, you’re 
gonna succeed through life. If 
you’re ugly, you better pick up 
a book. Boy, you better pick 
up two books, and a computer 
while you’re at it!” 

In the meantime, I’II be in 
the library. 


Joe Palatucci is a senior eco- 
nomics major. E-mail him at 
Jpalatucci@smcevt.edu. 








Concert review: Metallica rocks Albany 


have a serious problem. I may 
[== be able to see Metallica in 
concert again. 

That is, unless I’m up on stage 
with James Hetfield screaming so 
close to my face that I can see the 
blood vessels in the lead singer’s eyes. 
Even then, something tells me nothing 
will ever come close to what happened 
at the Times Union Center in Albany, 
N-Y., on Nov. 12. 

Having seen Metallica live four 
times, [’d expe- 
rienced the band 
from every dis- 
tance and angle 
imaginable — ex- 
cept from the front 
row. After witness- 
ing a subpar setlist 
from the nosebleed 
seats in Montreal a 
few months ago, I 
needed Metallica 
to deliver. And 
like the world’s 
loudest, angriest heavy metal mail- 
men, Metallica delivered when I need- 
ed them most. 

Hetfield, alongside lead guitar- 
ist Kirk Hammett, bassist Rob Tru- 
jillo and drummer Lars Ulrich, put 
on the most punishing, riveting and 
honest rock show I’ve ever seen. And 
I’ve seen some of the greatest: Bruce 
Springsteen, Van Halen, Rush. Metal- 
lica slayed them all. 

By being right up against the 
stage, I experienced the songs in their 
purest, most personal form. I was lit- 
erally under the PA system, so rather 
than the washed-out fuzz that plagues 
most arena shows, I heard the music 
through the onstage amps and moni- 
tors. It was as if I was hearing Metal- 
lica, the garage band, not Metallica, 
the arena-filling gods of metal. 

Hammett’s solos soared and 
squealed; Hetfield’s rhythm guitar 
seared and chugged like the pistons of 
a souped-up Camaro; and Trujillo and 
Ulrich held down a pummeling rhythm 
section that bombarded the crowd for a 
blissful two-and-a-half hours. 

I couldn’t have hand-picked a 
more diverse setlist from the leg- 
ends’ vast library of songs. The band 
touched upon every era of its 25-plus- 
year career, playing the obligatory six 
songs from the platinum 2008 record, 
“Death Magnetic,” plus classic live 
staples like “One,” “Nothing Else Mat- 
ters,” “Master of Puppets” and “Enter 
Sandinan.” 





CHECKER 





Tony 
Bonvechio 


The boys threw in several surpris- 
es, like the blistering “Ride the Light- 
ning” and sing-along extraordinaire, 
“The Memory Remains.” Every tune 
sounded just as fresh and inspired as it 
did the day Metallica put it to tape. 

Every time one of the band mem- 
bers came to my corner of the stage, 
I was awestruck by their excited, al- 
most giddy behavior. Even thousands 
of shows and millions of fans later, 
these guys were having the time of 
their lives. Every mannerism reflected 
pure enthusiasm. From Ulrich pump- 
ing his fists between cymbal crashes 
during the intro to “Sad But True,” to 
Hetfield and Hammett joining forces 
for the twin guitar solo in “The Day 
That Never Comes,” you could see that 
these guys live for this. 

“Albany, are you alive?” Hetfield 
yelled during a pause in a thrashy ren- 
dition of “Battery,” arms outstretched 
like a heavy metal savior bestowing 
his blessing on us. 

“How does it feel to be alive?” 
Hetfield repeated, prompting 16,000 
fans to scream in unison, roughly 
translating as, “Never better.” 

And that’s really how I felt. We 
shared a sense of freedom and inde- 
structibility that grew stronger with 
each song. I could see it in the eyes of 
every Metallica member as they strut- 
ted around the stage, flawlessly com- 
mandeering the emotions of everyone 
in the audience. 

Hetfield asked for the house 
lights to be turned on before the band 
launched into its epic encore, the wild 
call-and-response “Seek & Destroy.” 
The singer told everyone to look 
around, to take in the moment. 

“This is the Metallica family, Al- 
bany-style,” Hetfield shouted, pointing 
to the crowd before breaking into the 
guitar riff that made Metallica famous 
over two decades ago. 

Nothing could be truer. For one 
night, Metallica took me in and made 


me one of their own. So thank you, ~ 
Metallica, for bringing together thou- 


sands of fans like no other rock band 
can. 


Tony Bonvechio is a senior journalism 
major. E-mail him at abonvechio@ 
smcevt.edu. 
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_Jibfest 2009 


esa cat 





By Lynne Anderson 
Staff Writer 


Music was blasting from the 
300’s field all Friday night for St. 
Michael’s annual Jibfest. 

Floodlights illuminated three 
ramps that stood on the edge of 
the field. Cars scattered across 
the grass as eager snowboarders 
and skiers made their way to the 
sign-in table. 

“I get to hang out with my 


Class of 12’ 


ALOR ATI 


“Tts all about redemp- 
tion. If I fall I get an- 
other chance.” 


Matt Benedetto 


long wool socks were pulled over 
calves, and boots were tied and 
clicked in place. 

Standing at the top of the 
drop-in can be indimidating, 
Leary said. 

“The hardest part is trying to 
hold your heart from jumping out 
of your mouth,” she said. 

Ear buds and headphones 
were placed over ear and iPods 
clicked on. Skiers and riders 
tested out the ramps and drop-ins 











friends and snowboard before 
the mountains open,” Sophomore 
Danny Miles said. 

He, along with many other 
members of St. Michael’s Ski and 
Snowboard Club, helped organize 
and build Jibfest. 

“Tt’s really nerve-racking at 
moments because you don’t think 
things are going to work,” Miles 
said. “Then at the end, it all comes 
together for a good time.” 

Improvements this year in- 
cluded a third two-story drop-in, 
as well as the addition of a 20 foot 
flat box. 

“Basically, it’s just a box for 
people to slide down,” said Chris 
Bishop, president of skiing. “It is 
a fairly simple feature, but you 
can do a lot with it.” 


The flat box was a well-used 
feature throughout the night as 50 
skiers and boarders did tricks on 
the edges and face of the box. 

For most participants, riding 
and skiing have been a focal point 
of their lives. 

Sheila Leary, the only female 
snowboarder who participated 
in Jibfest, has been riding for 11 
years. 

Although Leary has _par- 
ticipated in previous Jibfests, she 
said she was excited for her first 
one at St. Michaels. 

“The energy is really nice, 
and it’s cool to have all your 
friends here supporting you,” she 
said. 

Numbers were pinned to 
baggy neon pants and shirts, 


while spinning, falling and laugh- 
ing. 

“Tt’s all about redemption,” 
Sophomore Matt Benedetto said. 
“Tf I fall, I get another chance.” 

The first heat began around 
9:00 p.m. Senior Andrew Lanoue 
landed a flip on his board, the 
fake deer was hit and a few spec- 
tators were knocked into. 

The crowd reacted with 
sounds of joy and fear as they 
watched participants land tricks 
while others took nasty spills. 
Knees hit the box, backs hit the 
rail, and faces ate snow. 

“T have skied in a lot of Jib- 
fests, and SMC does a good job,” 
Joe Tyson said. “It has a bigger 
turn-out than most and a good 
setup.” 





“I’m hopped up on adrena- 
line,” Ben Zackin said. “I want to 
go again.” 

Highlights included Lanoue 
landing another flip, Evan Wil- 
liams’ moves on the block and the 
deer taken out by a rider. 

The St, Michael’s Jibfest 
ended as the finalists gathered 
around the judges. Best spirit 
went to Rosario Imburiga, and 
best crash went to Nick Bush. 


Photos by Kathy Ward 
Buck Frisch helps cover the ramps with snow Friday afternoon 


Bill Guiliano got third place for 
skiing, Matt Benedetto came in 
second, and Evan Williams took 
first. For snowboarding, third 
went to Luke Leighton, second to 
Justin Troiano, and Eddy DiDo- 
nato took first. 


For more information 
Check out the multimedia at http://www.smevt.edu/echo 
» Turn to page 22 for more photos 


Mind, body and food control 


Religious study students take on 48-hour fast for extra credit 


By Tim McDonnell 
Staff Writer 


Students in a religious studies class at were given the 
opportunity to fast for 48 hours to better understand fol- 
lowers of different religions. 

Professor Robert Lair’s Understandings of God class 
took on the challenge for extra credit. Lair allowed the stu- 
dents to choose the days during a two-week period and, 
if successful, improve their grades. Participants were al- 
lowed two glasses of water or juice during the fast, and 
submitted a one page reflection paper afterward. Lair 
could not be reached for comment. 

Junior Katherine Hackett, who participated in the 
fasting, said it was a very mindful experience. For the first 
week, she couldn’t decide if she wanted to fast until she re- 
alized it would be a good learning opportunity, she said. 

“You become aware of what you’re doing,” Hackett 
said. “It’s refreshing to take a step back and focus on other 
things besides eating.” 

Hackett said Lair had been teaching his class about 
Hinduism through the readings in “Siddhartha,” a Hindu 





“Hindus consider fasting as a way in 
which the spirit of an individual controls 
the flesh or body.” 


Joseph Kroger, 
professor of religious studies 


novel, where students learned about fasting. The reading 
emphasized controlling the body and mind, and making 
students more aware of what they are doing because they 
aren’t thinking about different things, she said. 

“Hindus consider fasting as a way in which the spirit of 
an individual controls the flesh or body,” religious studies 
professor Joseph Kroger, said. “The followers look at life 
as a struggle between the material and spiritual world.” 

Hindus who fast help themselves gain wisdom through 
meditation and thought, he said. 

Senior Madison Reeve said the extra credit had noth- 
ing to do with her decision to fast. She thought of people 


in the world who can’t eat every day and said it helped her 
feel solidarity with those people. She said her experience 
helped her gain a mindset she never felt before, she said. 

“T had a strange sense of peacefulness; I felt so lev- 
eled,” Reeve said. “I was so weak, and my body hurt, and 
I had no energy, but I never slept so well in my life.” 

Junior Maggie Ecker found that fasting had many dif- 
ficult obstacles, though in the end she felt it was an accom- 
plishment, she said. It was a challenge to go to the dining 
hall and not eat, especially when everyone was eating in 
front of her and she could only have two glasses of water, 
she said. 

She was glad she accepted the challenge and gained a 
better appreciation for food, she said. 

Along with the extra credit, Ecker learned an unex- 
pected lesson about moderation. 

“Right after I was done, I ordered Wings Over Bur- 
lington,” Ecker said. “It was the worst decision I ever 
made.” 
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ENGINE 3 COMES 
TO CAMPUS 


By Alex Legere 
Multimedia Editor 








On Nov. 13, the highly anticipated ‘Engine 8’ was delivered from 
Monticello, N-Y., to the Sutton Fire & Rescue Buddy. The new engine was 
custom-designed, student-planned and was the culmination of three years’ 
work. The cost was a little over $450,000 and was funded by Fire and 
Rescue from revenue from services provided to the community and do- 
nations. Additional funding will come from Colchester Center Volunteer 
Fire Company to offset the cost of hose, tools and equipment. The arrival 
of Engine 8 is a milestone for St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue squad, as its 
first engine was a used truck from the 1950s with an open cab. 





Michael LaPan, Tim Hackett, Alicia Holman and Samantha Kennedy 
are members of St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue 














fed 


"i d aii cae at i Tas Ret is. 35 a 
Ist Lt. Zach Eldridge outside the St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue building with the new Engine 8 








Rescue members show the crowd the engine in the new vechicle 





Photos by Miranda Jonswold 
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Learning from UK health care 


The politics of salutations 


e’ve all been there: That 
awkward moment in the 
empty hallway or long 


stretch of sidewalk where it’s just you 
and that person you “kind of know” 
headed directly toward one another. 
There’s that dilemma of whether to 
acknowledge them with a greeting as 
you pass, and that prolonged approach 
during which nei- 
ther person knows 
what to do can be 
torture. 
You can pretend 
to find something 
particularly in- 
teresting off to 
the side, or count 
the floor tiles or 
cracks in the side- 
walk to avoid the 
other’s gaze. You 
lames Dillon can take out your 
ill trusty cell phone 
and start “texting” 
or “checking your 
messages.” And there is always the 
option of staring dead ahead until the 


ee 
COLUMNS 
EDITOR 


‘moment finally arrives when you cross 


paths and a salutation might be ex- 
changed. 

Then there’s nothing. You both 
walk right past one another without so 
much as a “hello,” or a smile, or even 
a nod of recognition. All that build-up 
for no acknowledgement whatsoever. 

Why does this happen? No one will 
argue that St. Michael’s is a large cam- 
pus by any means. Everyone knows ev- 
eryone else, and on the off-chance you 
don’t know someone, odds are very few 
degrees of acquaintanceship separate 
the two of you. 

It seems as though I find myself in 
this scenario at least once a day. And 
it can happen anywhere, with anyone. 
The length of concrete on the way to 
Ross is where I run into that early ac- 
quaintance from freshman year. We 
both remember the awkward first days 
at school, yet we go out of our way to 
create an uncomfortable moment be- 


~ tween us now as we pass without a 


glance. I’m late for class when that pro- 
fessor I had a few semesters ago finds 










Ensemble V (jazz), Radio Bean 
(Burlington) 7:30 p.m. FREE 
Brian Regan (comedy), Flynn Main 
stage (Burlington), 7:30 p.m. 


me in the barren halls of St. Ed’s. His 
class didn’t really do it for me and I 
certainly didn’t make too much of an 
impression on him then. Do we say 
hello now? Guess not. I cross paths 
with that girl from that party in the 2s 
last weekend. Does she recall the deep, 
philosophical, drunken conversation 
we had in which she prattled on and 
on about how her boyfriend dumped 
her or how her friends are the best in 
the world? Probably. Do we smile as 
we pass one another in the aisle of the 
crowded dining hall? Probably not. 
Why would we when there is so much 
else to look at instead? 

People at St. Michael’s are always 
boasts about the sense of community 
that exists here, yet we all too often 
ignore something so basic as saying 
“hello” to each other when going about 
our daily lives. 

I partially blame Facebook; 
it’s thoroughly corrupted the word 
“friend.” How can we be “friends” with 
half of the people on campus but not ac- 
knowledge that friendship in real life? 
I recall an incident last spring, when I 
had gone through my friend list and re- 
moved anyone whom I didn’t actually 
consider a friend. Shortly thereafter, I 
ran into someone who hadn’t survived 
the purge. He called me out for having 
“defriended” him, I awkwardly apolo- 
gized, and that was that. I believe that 
was the first time he and I had ever 
spoken. We never said “hello” when 
we saw each other around campus, so 
why would I remain his “friend” in cy- 
berspace? 

But it’s too easy to blame technol- 
ogy. I suppose some people just don’t 
want to be the first to say hello, or 
don’t want to appear creepy by locking 
eyes with another person when there’s 
still that long stretch of sidewalk to 
traverse. Whatever the reason may be, 
it’s time to stop avoiding one another 
so awkwardly. Smile at people as they 
pass you by, they’!l return the favor. 











James Dillon IIT is a senior journalism 
major. Contact him at jdillon2@smcvt. 
edu. 





_ (South Burlington), 8 p.m. $17/20 














” Devendra Banhart (freak folk), Higher Ground 


Suprise Me Mr. Davis, Land of Talk (rock), Club 


S we merge into the defining moment 
A& health care reform, my one ques- 

tion remains: What on Earth is tak- 
ing so long? President Obama made health- 
care his main priority from day one and here 
we are, over a year later, with massive Re- 
publican opposition and a large percent of the 
population that still views the public option 
as a socialist regime. On Nov. 7, The House 
narrowly approved the overhaul of the na- 
tion’s health care system 
and now all bets are on 
the Senate floor. 

A $1.1 trillion plan 
was approved in the 
House, 220-215. Howev- 
er, only one Republican 
representative voted in 
favor of it. And in order 
for the bill to even pass, 
Democrats had to make 
undesirable concessions 
on abortion coverage. 
This will block the use of 
federal money for insur- 
ance covering abortions. 

After living in the 
United Kingdom for the past two-and-a-half 
months, I have realized how painfully slow 
legislation in the United States is passed. 
Here in Britain, there is no written constitu- 
tion and therefore less constitutional block to 
the implementation of laws. 

Parliament is completely sovereign and 
if the party in power wants to bring in a law, 
it does so swiftly and without needing the 
staggering process of approval from congres- 
sional bodies. 

For British people who have enjoyed the 
benefits of a welfare state for nearly 60 years, 
it is entirely insensible that America has wait- 
ed so long to jump on the bandwagon with 
health care. After all, the U.S. is the most 
powerful nation in the world and the only 
modern, industrialized nation without some 
form of a national health service. : 

In the UK, whether you are a conserva- 
tive or Labour voter, you still support the Na- 
tional Health Service (NHS) because, since 
its establishment in 1948, people of vary- 
ing social class and political views have all 
reaped its benefits. The NHS isn’t viewed as a 
socialist program here. Eighty percent of the 
population wants it, and those who don’t can 
opt to pay for their own private insurance. 
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(Burlington), 9 p.m. $3 


x 


‘Friday 11/20 


Hot Neon Magic (80’s New Wave), Ne 


Why are conservative Americans so par- 
anoid about the thought of nationalized health 
care when evidence from other modernized 
states suggests that it benefits society? The 
NHS in Britain was recently ranked as hav- 
ing one of the best primary health care sys- 
tems in the world, and the best part about it, 
from my perspective as an American, is that 
everyone has access and people who are ill 
will never be denied care regardless of their 
paycheck. 

While there is such optimism in the States 
about the possibility that one day everyone 
could have access to quality health care, there 
also remains strong opposition. The public 
option is a contentious issue split within the 
Democratic Party. If the public option is part 
of the bill, a government-run plan will be 
available through a marketplace designed for 
people to buy coverage at a premium rate. Re- 
publicans and conservative Democrats argue 
that this will drive away privatized insurance 
companies, pushing more people toward the 
public option. 

Senate Majority Leader Harry Reid in- 
cluded the public option in the legislation 
passed by the House. However, he added a 
law allowing states to opt out of participation 
in the insurance plan. What does this mean? 
Many states will indefinitely choose to dis- 
regard the public option, undermining the 
health care overhaul. 

While health care remains a commod- 
ity in the U.S., it’s a right in the UK and has 
been for 60 years. This isn’t to say there aren’t 
weaknesses within the NHS. In fact, many 
Britons complain about the queues for care 
with less severe illnesses. However, if some- 
one’s life is at stake, there is immediate, qual- 
ity health care available to them. 

While the plans aren’t perfect and it has 
taken ages to complete, Reid hopes to have a 
final health care plan in the Senate and ready 
for approval by Christmas. Will Obama final- 
ly revolutionize health care and see his vision 
realized this holiday season? I hope so. The 
struggle now lies not with the president, but 
in a Congress so divided that it is nearly im- 
possible for the party in power to bring forth 
the change Obama convinced us all to believe 
in. ; 


Kayle Schnell is a junior journalism major 
studying abroad in London. Contact her at 
kschnell@smcvt.edu. 









$48-56 Metronome (Burlington) 9 p.m. $12/15 _ Grippo Funk Band, Red Square (Burlington), 
True School Wednesday with 1.04 Thursdays with Pres and DJ Dan (hip-hop), 9 p.m. $3 ; 
Nastee and A-Dog (hip-hop), _ Rasputin’s (Burlington), 10 p.m. $5 _ BK2VT with DJs Francise and Mike Device 








Nectar's (Burlington), 9 p.m. $5 ‘Guthrie Family Rides Again,’ Flynn Mainstage 


30 p.m. $37-47 





" (mashup), 1/2 Lounge (Burlington), 10 p.m. 
- FREE : | 





an ee 11/24 


- Davy Knowles and Back Door 
Slam, Rob Drabkin (rock), Higher 
3 Ground (South Burlington), 8:30 

p.m. $13/15 
__. Goldtown (Americana), Radio 


y TT [ 23 Bean (Burlington), 8:15 p.m. FREE 


{ v| Es 
} on Music In the Stacks, Barnes and 


| Matisyahu, Trevor Hall (reggae), Noble (South Burlington), 7:30 p.m. 
Higher Ground (South Burlington), FREE 
7:30 p.m. $20/28 




















Sulte Rhythms, St. Paul's Cathedral 
(Burlington) 3 p.m. $10-12 


Saturday 11/8 ye Cosmic American Trio (Ameri- _ 


cana), Radio Bean 8 p.m. FREE 
‘Dropkick Murphys, The Have Nots, Bryan 


MI Reggae Night with Big 
Dog and D Y 

‘McPherson (celtic punk), Higher Ground Fite sips 
South Burlington), 8 p.m. $33/35 






















Nectar’s (Burlington), 9 p.m. 
FREE 









Third Saturday Dance Party with DJ Alan i 
spate j Open Mic, Radio Bean 
' ents Ground (South Burling- (Burlington), 8 p.m. FREE 










Ram and Russ Duo (jam), 
Nectar’s (Burlington), 9 p.m. $5 


Jazzed Up Mondays (jazz), 
Parima (Burlington), 7 p.m. FREE 


th Threshold Crew (dubstep), Green 
n (Burlington), 10 p.m. FREE 
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Hunger and Harvey Milk 

















Awareness Week cies eee 
G.O.T. S.K.LL.L.S., Fireside Chat with Faculty, Cashman Great Room, 6:30-8 
p.m. 
Tuesday 11/17 Tuesday 11/17 
Oxfam Hunger Banquet with guest speaker Al Robinson, director of Viewing of “Milk,” 2008 released movie documenting the life of Harvey Milk 
the Imani Youth and Family Center in Burlington, Chapel, 5:30-7 p.m. starring Sean Penn and James Franco, Cheray 111, 6-9 p.m. 
Wednesday 11/18 Wednesday 11/18 
Cooking for the Burlington Emergency Shelf, location TBA, 6 p.m. G.O.T. S.K.L.L.L.S. Viewing of “For the Bible Tells Me So,” The film documents, 
“Through the experiences of five very normal, very Christian, very American 
Thursday 11/19 families... how insightful people of faith handle the realization of having a gay 
Deliver meals for the Burlington Emergency Shelter, sign up on the child,” Hoehl Welcome Center, 6:30-9:30 p.m. 
MOVE Board in Alliot, 6 p.m. 
Open Mike Night, sponsored by the Center for Women and Gender. Thursday 11/19 
Bring a canned good and gently used clothing for donation, Center for G.O.T. S.K.LL.L.S., Activism Panel with Kyle Giard-Chase and James Neely, 
Women and Gender, 7 p.m. Kyle is nationally recognized in the battle for gender-neutral bathrooms in his 
high school and James Neely will be discussing gender in relation to human 
Friday,11/20 rights, Cheray 101, 6-8 p.m. 


The Shack, vigil and fast for awareness. Remarks by David Mullin, 
the Executive Director of Green Mountain Habitat for Humanity, 
middle of the campus green, noon. 


Other events throughout the week: 

Informational table in Alliot, daily, 11-1 p.m. 

The Shack, all week students take shifts to spend 24-hours a day in 
The Shack to raise awareness about hunger and homelessness. Sign 
up on the MOVE board in Alliot to spend time in the Shack in the 
center of campus. 


Have something to say or an event to promote? Send columns and calendar 
Items to jdillon2@smcvt.edu or defender@smcvt.edu 






Med, $13.50 Ig. $16.95 


“Basil Pesto Chicken : : pant 
Basil Pesto Nut Sauce; Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted ped Pomel re 
Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshly Sliced Red ee with pore Cheese 


Fennel Sausage Gourmet 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Hot Italian Fennel Sausage, Freshiy Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola, Cheese’ 


- Sausage Alfredo Supreme Exotic Greek island ; 
v. England Baked Hor, Cob Smoked Bacon Freshly Cut Brocool & Creamy Aledo Sauce, Chopped Gorl, Fret Spinach, White Mesh Freshiy Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Sping& 


‘Hawaiian Pineapple ; : = adele Plum Tomatoes, Hot Italian Sausage with Gorgonzola Tomatoes & California Black Olives with Greek Fed C 


16 “Classic Chicken Cordon Bleu 
On with’ Mozzaig lo & a Gobzl Cheeses . Say ee =" ** Fresh Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, ewe Pun aot : 
: inate ae Cojun C sahokee ee cS wee S, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses oon Sia ore 
Hol falian Sausage. Fresh Green Spinach. Freshy Sliced Red Onions, Marinated Chicken Parmesan Corouazelc Comme 
resh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun oe 2 Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red Hearts with Gorg 7 : ola Cheese i 
Chicken BBQ Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese Bis ; 


_*. Marifated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Asian Thal Chicken ee Reyes 
Roo ted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce Marinated Chicken Breast with Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White 

os Works, Med. $14.25 Lg. $17.95 Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoli 

italian Pepipe! i, New England Baked Ham, Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly a 

‘i Cut Broccoli; White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California 2, 

“> Black Olives P 






ie: "Pesto Feto Mediterranean 
Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Sun Dried 
“with Feta Cheese = p 


Fresh Mushroom Florentine ~ 














































veyenorics Works Med. $13.50 Lg. $16. 95. 
Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White Mush 







































~ Leonardes Basics , (Piza Toppings : ba: 
or a Lg. $1275 . *Med.$1.50eq Lg. $I, 75¢0,. 
"Tomato Sauce & Cheese fia | i vorbsion enon 2 ‘Freshly Sliced Green Peppers 
_ Hot Ifalian Sausage =%. = _ Marinated Sun’Dried Tomatoes 
_ Alfredo Sauce & Cheese resti Ground Westém Beef" Sliced Jalapeno Peppers . 
"Garlic Sauce & Cheese ; pe gcobscked Booon “=~ Roasted Red Peppers 
téd Chicken Breast Fresh Garlic i 
& me = ly Chopped j 
1 shercahnanaed “2. 72°C New England Baked Ham California Black Olives foc 
Thal Peanut Sauce & Cheese Rg oe oe penn et Sues boson Pineapple aes 
SP EE m Tomatoes - Marinaled Artictioke Hearts 1 Posie 
; Becieoth ting wt Arthur Flour eS * Freshly Cut Broccoli "Italian Gorgonzola Cheese ae. 
: fh, Fresh White Mushrooms Greek Feta Cheese t ie oa 
Extra Thin White Crust “9°. ) 1 Fresh Green Spinach Vegan Soy Cheese: 
Made with King Arthur Flour Ome” 1° Freshly’Sliced Eggplant * Grated Parmesan Cheese Free D i “¢ 
Extra Thick White Crust Weed “© _/ 1 Freshly Sliced Red Onions Flavorful Four Cheese Blend ee tee Delivery ° Cait 
Made with King Arthur i 2% Pours Fe E MC/Visa/Amex/Disc. A 
New Organic Wheat Crust (Med. odd.50 Lg.0dd775) = "* Side, Salis & Drinks Gein Burlinato 
Made with Certified Organic King Arthur Flour i u g n: 
“Fresh Roasted” Chicken Wings (Regular, Hot, BBQ, ‘ae 862-7700 


. oa rniiineger weg wt hel ; \ 7. le (4 00 4 
“The Party Pak (Serves 10) 2844.00 Single-(10) $7.25 * Double (20) $13.50 - Double/Double (40) $25.00 


South Burlington: 
2 Large One Topping Pizzas. | Double Order Wings, CM ee Breadsticks Fresh Salads gt 


Garlic $3.75 Cheesy $4.75 Garden $4.75 Greek $5.75 951 -9000 
Drinks 20 oz $1.75 
Ee Pepsi Diet Pepsi, Mountain Dew, Sierfa Mist, Aquafing. Order Online! 
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The fourth letter of the alphabet 


Team Sexy Backs defense dominates Team 5 to pick up victory 








ee ea 5 : 
Photo by Lauren Menno 


Team Sexy Back senior Brad Harden goes up for a layup against Team 


5 on Monday, Nov. 9. 


By Matt DiVenere 
Sports Editor 


To say that Team Sexy Back 
played good defense is an under- 
statement. What happened last 
Monday night at the Tarrant courts 
was a defensive showcase. 

Team Sexy Back held Team 
5 to five second-half points as it 
picked up a 66-21 victory to move 
to 2-1 in the very early goings of 
the intramural basketball Men’s 
Gold league. 

Senior Brad ‘Harden led the 
way for Team Sexy Back with 16 
points, all from within the paint. 
Team Sexy Back had a clear ad- 
vantage on the boards for the en- 
tire game with Harden and team- 
mate senior Brendan Wimberly 
each collecting double-digits in 
rebounds. Harden had 10 rebounds 
while Wimberly grabbed 11. 

“The heat was on today to 
pick up a victory,” Harden said. 

Despite Team 5’s zone de- 
fense, Team Sexy Back jumped 





out to a 17-8 run thanks to a sharp 
pass from senior captain Brendan 
Conroy to Wimberly for the easy 
lay-in. Team 5 struggled as sloppy 
play, erratic passes and plenty of 
turnovers held them scoreless for 
seven straight minutes. A layup by 
sophomore John Hawland broke 
the scoreless streak, but by then 
Team Sexy Back had pushed the 
lead to 20, as they took a 36-16 
lead into halftime. 

“We had it all working today,” 
Harden said. “We had great team- 
work and great passing.” 

Early in the second half, Team 
5’s sophomore Chris Canova went 
down hard and seemed to twist an 
ankle on an attempted layup. He 
would miss the rest of the game 
and is listed as day-to-day. He 
finished the game with six points, 
going perfect from beyond the arc 
by hitting both three-pointers he 
attempted. 

With Canova out of the game, 
the lack of an inside force added 
to Team 5’s struggles keeping up 


with the bigger, more experienced 
Team Sexy Back. However, both 
teams struggled out of the gate 
in the second half as neither team 
scored for the first five minutes. 
It wasn’t until a layup by senior 
Mike Enis followed by a no-look 
pass from late-arrival senior Pat- 
rick Sullivan to Harden for an easy 
two-point play. 

Senior Kevin Letiecq had a . 
strong second half for Team Sexy 
Back, as he scored 10 of his 12 
points in a five-minute span. 

“Tt was definitely a team vic- 
tory today,’ Wimberly said. “Ev- 
eryone on the team scored.” 

Even though the score showed 
a very one-sided contest, Wim- 
berly still believes his team can 
improve. 

“We definitely could have 
played a lot better,’ Wimberly 
said, “but I was very happy with 
our defense.” 

Team 5 was led by sophomore 
John Hawland with nine points in 


the losing effort. 





Intramural pen 


Favorite sport: 
Rugby 


Favorite athlete: 
Tom Brady 


Favorite movie: 


Favorite artist: 
Sam Cooke 


Favorite food: 
Oatmeal-raisin cookies 


Favorite intramural sport: 


Men in Suits pick up win 
against Purple Pandas 


By Aprille Thomas 
Staff Writer 


Men in Suits scored 11 second-half goals as they pick up a 16-9 


win against the Purple Pandas last Thursday, Nov. 12, in a Men’s 


“Purple Rain” Basketball Purple League floor hockey game. 

The goalie for Men in Suits, Drew Moll, entered the Tarrant 
courts dressed in a tie, and began to kick around a soccer ball while 
the rest of the team took their sticks and began warming up. 

Captain Chris Moskal said the team had played the previous 
evening but lost 7-6. 


“This is a big game,” Moskal said. “We have to get our first 


” 





Brendan Wimberly 


Team Sexy Back, Basketball a 


Some friendly smack-talk between the teams began when the 
six members of the Purple Pandas entered Tarrant with their skate- 
boards and hockey sticks. ; 

“Hey look, it’s our competition,” Moll said jokingly to the Pur- 
ple Pandas. 

Purple Pandas captain Alex Ensby said it was the first game of 
the year for his team. 

Both teams warmed up until someone yelled, “Ok, let’s get this 
show on the road!” Then the ball was dropped and the game began. 

The first couple of minutes of the game were silent apart from 
the clashing of hockey sticks. All players were intently concentrating 
on the ball. That silence was broken with the Purple Pandas scoring 
the game’s first goal with the second one just two minutes later. The 
Purple Pandas celebrated with rejoicing and high-fives all around as 
they took an early 2-0 lead. 

Brian Hebert scored the first goal for the Men in Suits, which 
was followed by a vocal eruption of cheers from his teammates, both 
in the game and on the sidelines. 

With an easy scoring tally by Moskal, the Purple Pandas goalie 
threw down his glove and stick in a fit of rage as his team saw the 
momentum slowly shifting towards the Men in Suits. 

At halftime, the Men in Suits and the Purple Pandas were tied 
5-5. This was as close as the Purple Pandas would get for the rest of 
the game. 

The Men in Suits took the lead in the second half and never 
looked back. The Purple Pandas would not go quietly as Moll 
stretched across the floor and screamed when the Purple Pandas 
scored its first goal of the second half. 

In the end, the Men in Suits had too much offense for the Purple 
Pandas to handle. As the final horn sounded, Hebert did a victorious 
air pump and his teammates celebrated the victory. 


Brendan Wimberly is a senior English major. Wimberly is from Sudbury, Mass. 
and played rugby and football at Lincoln Sudbury Regional High School. 

















Intramural Update 


Floor Hockey Standings 








Men’s Purple League 
Record 
2-0 
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Men In Suits 
Purple Pandas 
Team 1 














Basketball Standings 


Men’s Gold League 
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Winter sports back in 


By Meghan O’Brien 
Staff Writer 


Cairns Arena in South Burlington and 
the Ross Sports Center have. awoken from 
their summer slumber to the sounds of bas- 
ketballs dribbling, hockey sticks striking 
pucks and splashes from the pool. 

The men’s basketball team has already 
played two exhibition games while the 
women’s ice hockey played its home open- 
er Friday, Nov. 13. The men’s ice hockey 
team will play its first home game Dec. 4" 
while the ski team having its first race Jan. 
15". Swimming and diving team has had 
three meets already this year. 

Last year the men’s hockey team went 
11-15-2 and won the Northeast-10 Cham- 
pionship for the second straight year. . 

“T expect us to compete hard and put 
the best product on the ice we can as St. 
Michael’s,” said men’s ice hockey coach 
Chris Davidson 

The hockey players had a couple of 
weeks off after their title win and then 
started back up again with postseason 


weightlifting and strength training, David- 
son said. 

“We want to make sure the kids are 
in tip-top shape once we hit the ice,” Da- 
vidson said. 

Last year the women’s basketball team 
finished ninth in the conference, earning a 
NE-10 playoff birth. The team was sent 
packing early with a first-round defeat at 
the hands of The College of St. Rose. 

“We’re looking to change that this 
year,” senior captain Alexis Keller said. 

The team hopes to earn a home playoff 
game and a trip to the NCAA tournament, 
she said. 

“T think we have one of the most tal- 
ented teams this year and the best oppor- 
tunity to do really well,” Keller said. We 
have the potential to have a great season.” 

The men’s basketball team started pre- 
season training a week into school and had 
their first practice on Oct. 15. 

“We did a month of weightlifting and 
a lot of conditioning,” junior captain Nate 
Birr said. 

With exhibition losses to the Univer- 


sity of Vermont and Boston College, the 
team has gained early experience against 
a caliber of opponents they will not see 
during the regular season, head coach Tom 
O’Shea said. 

This year the team has two first-years, 
five sophomores, four juniors and two se- 
niors. 

“We have a very young team,” Birr 
said. 

Ending last season off on a high note, 
a last-second win versus Pace University, 
the team predicts more fans this year, Birr 
said. 

Two meets into the season, the men’s 
swim team is 2-0, while the women sit at 
1-1. 

“Last year we got third in New Eng- 
land’s, which was the best we have ever 
done. We’re hoping to try and do even bet- 
ter this year,” senior swimming and diving 
captain Mary Beth Casey said. 

The team didn’t get too many fans at 
the first few meets, but as the season moves 
on, there is hope for more support, Casey 
said. 


action 





Photo by Lucia Suarez 
Look out for the St. Michael’s 
Knight at all the home games this 
winter season. 











No snow, no problem 


First-year Colin Delaney 


competes in 2009 Nordic 


Combined National Championships in Lake Placid, N.Y. 


By Sarah Silverman 
Staff Writer 


Despite the lack of snow and dreary 
weather conditions, the 2009 Nordic Com- 
bined National Championships (NCNC) 
were held on Oct. 10 in Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Competing in this event were some of 
the top Nordic skiers from all over the world 
,including St. Michael’s first-year Colin 
Delaney. Delaney finished 13” overall. 

For the last two years, the NCNC has 
been held in the fall at the Lake Placid 
Olympic Center. Because of scheduling 
conflicts with the World 


had been watered down before each jumper 
would take off, he said. 

“Basically, with our sport you just go 
straight down,” Delaney said. “The whole 
battle with ski-jumping is body awareness, 
making sure you know where you are and 
how to keep the best position.” His jump 
was 64.5 points. 

Competing skiers that were once idols 
can be a serious realization when you get up 
to the top of the platform, said Casey Colby, 
Delaney’s New York Ski Educational Foun- 
dation (NYSEF) coach since 2007. 

Intimidation isn’t a factor that affects 

Delaney, he said. It’s 





Cup, it was decided that 
the NCNC would be the 
first competition of the 
season, according to the 
NCNC official Web site. 

Delaney, who partic- 
ipates in both cross-coun- 
try running and skiing at 
St. Michael’s, has com- 
peted in the combined 
championships since 
2005. His best result in 
the championship, that 
he remembers, was finishing in 10" place. 

The Nordic combined consists of a 
jump off of a 90-meter Olympic hill and 
an 11.5 kilometer roller-ski race, which are 
merged into one cumulative scored. 

The 11.5 km race, held on the Saturday 
of the competition, consisted of eight laps, 
each of which are broken down into a 1.44 
km loop with a single climb of 37 vertical 
meters. 

Delaney described the roller skis as 
“extended Rollerblades” equipped with the 
same bindings and boots on his cross-coun- 
try skis, Delaney said. 

Athletes endured gusty winds as they 
stood atop a giant tower on Sunday to make 
their jumps. The athletes are challenged 
with numerous factors besides the jump it- 
self, Delaney said. 

“Sketchy conditions would be high 
winds, spitting ice and snow, and rain in the 
summer,” he explained. 

Skiers jumped onto plastic mats that 


“The whole battle with ski- 
jumping is body awareness, 
making sure you know 
where you are and how to 
keep the best position,” 


Colin Delaney ’13 


mostly about focusing on 
the jump and going as far 
as you can, he added. 

“Colin is an excep- 
tionally hard working ath- 
lete who never gives up,” 
Colby said. “He excels 
at anything that requires 
muscle endurance or re- 
spiratory endurance.” 

Joe Connelly, the St. 
Michael’s men’s cross 
country coach, has seen 
Delaney’s work ethic during the fall cross- 
country season. 

“On the cross-country trails, his best 
two races were the State meet and NCAA 
regionals, two of our three key races. So 
that tells you that he’s a solid performer in 
big races,” Connelly said. 

Before attending St. Michael’s, Dela- 
ney took a year off from school. During 
his break, Delaney moved to Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., where he worked and trained 
to build his skills as a Nordic skier, he said. 

Growing up in Lake Placid, a sport- 
diverse area with a long history of Olym- 
pic traditions, Delaney has-been around all 
types of sports since he was a little kid, he 
said 

“My dad and brother are both into Nor- 
dic skiing and living in Lake Placid, you 
can see those towers up on the skyline from 
pretty much anywhere and it’s pretty inspir- 
ing,” Delaney said. 


By Will Wilcox 
Staff Writer 


Sophomore Eileen Mullowney had 
just gotten out of swim team practice 
and was riding her long board, when 
it got caught on a branch. She flew off, 
landed straight on her elbow, severely 
breaking it. 

Mullowney, dubbed as the “Hu- 
man Fish,” by The Defender last spring, 





as a college swimmer. She holds records 
in the 50, 100, 200, 400 and 1000-meter 
freestyle along with the 100-meter indi- 
vidual medley. 

This season, however, Mullowney 
will have to focus on the rehabilitation 
of her shattered elbow. 

“J didn’t think it was going to be 
that bad,” she said. “I thought I might 
have popped my elbow out, but I was 
in shock.” 

After a visit to the St. Michael’s 
athletic trainers Mullowney was on her 
way to the Fletcher Allen Hospital. 

She had broken her capitulum bone, 


and tore her lateral collateral, a major 


ligament in the elbow. With two screws 


put in, and multiple stitches, the doctor 


told her she would miss an entire year 
of competitive swimming, Mullowney 
said. 

She is now in a brace, which she 
calls her “bionic arm.” 


three months,” she said. “Every day I 

have to do stretches that extend it, and I 
see a trainer every day.” 

She has been meeting with Jessica 

_ Moore, St. Michael’s assistant athletic 

trainer. Each visit, Moore has Mul- 


motion. These exercises require Mul- 
lowney to flex and straighten her elbow, 
without straining the muscles in her 
arm. 
“The goal is to get her at 45 degrees 
of extension,” Moore said. “Right now 
she is at about 55 degrees.” 

While Mullowney has not yet 
reached her goal yet, she is anxious to 
get back in the pool, she said. She works 





broke six school records in her first year 


“T can’t lift any weight. with it for 


lowney work on her passive range of 


‘Human Fish’ has broken 
fin, out indefinitely 


out every day on the stationary bike for 
about 30 minutes, and sometimes uses 
the running machines. 

“Hopefully I can be 100 percent in 
the summer time so I can start training,” 
Mullowney said. 

Even though Mullowney will miss 
the rest of the season, she will be able to 
red shirt this year. She will not lose any 
of her remaining eligibility. 

While Mullowney was first in de- 
nial over the accident, she is in high 
spirits, she said. 

“TEileen] is so positive and ener- 
getic,” said swim team captain Mary 
Beth Casey. 

Even tough Casey is sad to see 
Mullowney out for the season, she still 
thinks the team will be able to put forth 
consistently strong performances in the 
pool, she said. 

Coach Jim Donoghue agrees with 
his captain. Even though Mullowney 
will be missed, senior leadership has 
been super, and he is excited about a 
“bunch” of first-years, he said. 

Donoghue knew Mullowney even 
before she came to St. Michael’s. Mul- 
lowney, who is a South Burlington na- 
tive, swam for Green Mountain Aquat- 
ics, and had Donoghue as her coach. 
She also had him as an AP Government 
teacher at Burlington High School. 

“Eileen is a great student and ath- 
lete,’” Donoghue said. “But the team 
does not have to work any harder than 
it already does.” 

“We have a really good team this 
year,” Casey said. “We have to keep our 
spirits up.” 

With wins over Colby-Sawyer and 
Skidmore, the team heads into Wednes- - 
day’s meet at in-state rival Norwich - 
University winners of two in a row. 
Transfer-sophomore Sammy Sweeny, 
who broke two school records in the 
win over Colby-Sawyer. She broke the 
400 IM, and the 200 butterfly. 

“They are all rising to the occa- 
sion,” Donoghue said. 
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Skiers and boarders wait in line to shred. 








Photo by Kathy Ward 


Sophomore Danny Miles catches air before landing on a rail. 


Photo courtesy of Dave Mooney 














Sophomore Evan Williams nails the rail in front of a crowd. 
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Photo by Christina McClay Photo courtesy of Dave Mooney 





Patrick Rummel flips through the air over a plastic deer used as a fun prop. Sophomore Tim Kennedy glides across a flat box, which was handmade by 
Jibfest coordinators. 
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Fall Athletes of the Year 
Lindsey Frazier 


eu 


Junior | Volleyball | Mid-hitter | Albany, N.Y. 





Why Lindsey? 


> Set the St. Michael’s program record for 
kills in a season with 322 


> Named to the NE-10 Weekly Horne Roll 
seven times 


® Ranked seventh in hitting percentage 
and eighth in kills in the NE-10 








Jared Berry 


Senior | Soccer | Midfielder | Barrington, R.I. 


Oct. 28 








Why Jared? 


> Led the team with 16 points and six goals 


> Named NE-10 Co-Player Of The Week 
after scoring two goals against Stonehill on 


> Named a Regional Academic All-Ameri- 
can by ESPN The Magazine 













Photos by Pete Estes 








CROSS COUNTRY: Team finishes ae at Ses 


Continued from Page 24 


The top St. Michael’s runner in both races 
was senior Jess Edwards, earning a 33rd and a 
38th place finish. 

Edwards completed her first season of com- 
petitive running but was consistently the top fin- 
isher this fall. She was the first to cross the finish 
line for the Knights in all but two races. 

“She has never run cross country before, and 
from the start she was number one. She is just 
so talented,” Peters said. “She just knows how to 
race, and J have never seen someone pick it up so 
quickly.” 

The challenge of making herself better week 
to week and ultimately seeing the results has been 
a huge motivator for Edwards, she said. 

“Competing against other athletes that are so 
talented and so fast — that pushes to you to do bet- 
ter,” Edwards said. “Having that experience has 
been very rewarding.” 

Not only did Edwards’ time of 24:47 on the 6k 
course in Boston last week impress Connelly, but 
the way she ran the race was incredible, he said. 

“She was competitive out there. She caught 
people the whole way and she had the eye of the 
tiger coming around the field the last time; it was 
really cool to see,” Connelly said. 

Even though she had never run the course be- 
fore, Edwards thought it ran very fast with its dry 
conditions. She singled out a hill along the course 
as a spot where the Knights could thrive. 

“There was one hill that our team just passed 
everyone on because we work so much with hills 
here,” she said. 











Photo by Miranda Jonswold 
(Left to right) Senior Jess Edwards, first-year Jenni- 
fer Labrenz, first-year Julia Saliy and senior Karyn 
Norwood propelled the women’s cross country team 
to an 11th-place finish at the NCAA Regionals. 

Peters and Connelly said they wish they could 
have had more time to work with Edwards because 
of her ability on many different types of courses. 

“Tf only I had her for four years,” Peters said. 

With such a strong showing at the Regionals, 
the women’s team heads into the offseason eager 
for next fall when they will have a chance to im- 
prove even more on those results. 


“We can’t wait!” Peters said. 
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By: Pete Estes 





What’s oottese 
into athletes? 


hen you Google 
“University of New 
Mexico vs. Brigham 


Young University women’s soc- 
cer,” the entire first page of hits 
features the words, “Lambert” 
and “attacks.” BYU’s 1-0 defeat 
of the Lobos is drowned out by 
videos, commentary and blog 
posts about UNM’s Elizabeth 
Lambert. 

Lambert was dealt an elbow 
to her gut during a Mountain 
West Conference semifinal, and 
then she went off. She threw el- 
bows and forearms, committed 
dirty slide-tackles, kicked the 
ball into an opposing player’s 
face while she lay on the ground 
and took down BYU’s Kassidy 
Shumway by yanking her pony- 
tail and pulling her to the turf. 

When I saw the highlights 
of the game, I was disgusted by 
Lambert’s behavior and utterly 
astounded that she received only 
a yellow card for all that she 
had done; one silly yellow card, 
a slap on the wrist, a warning. 
She even played the full 90 min- 
utes, meaning not once during 
the course of Lambert’s various 
cheap shots did her coach see 
grounds to take her out of the 
game. That is almost as unac- 
ceptable as Lambert’s attacks. 

Her actions, ones that be- 
longed in an MMA ring rather 
than on a soccer pitch, make me 
wonder what has the happened 
to the world of sports. What has 
happened to the arena of healthy 
competition? Where has fair 
play gone? I can’t find an an- 
swer to it because everywhere 
we turn, the sports media inform 
us of all despicable acts of ath- 
letes and coaches. 

This fall alone we’ve seen 
Brandon Spikes, a Florida Ga- 
tor football player, try to gouge 
a player’s eyes out in a game 
against the University of Geor- 
gia. We’ve seen Oregon running 
back LeGarrette Blount sucker- 
punch a Boise State lineman be- 
cause of an alleged racial slur. 
And of course, Lambert’s ram- 


page. 


When I watch or play in any 
type of athletic contest, I expect 
that the competitive nature of 
the game will be matched by an 
equal display of sportsmanship 
and respect for the players. Bal- 
ancing competition with sports- 
manship is a very simple con- 
cept insofar as the athletes can 
remember they are just playing 
a sport. Just playing. It appears, 
though, in the big games that we 
see on TV every week, that most 
athletes have difficulty grasping 
this. 

Lambert apologized to all 
those she may have hurt during 
her rampage, after the fact. Apol- 
ogies have become so cliché after 
an athletic no-no that they don’t 
mean anything anymore, and are 
just publicity stunts on behalf of 
the team and institution to bring 
them back into a positive light. 
The only type of positive light 
in Lambert’s case, however, was 
the fluorescent yellow that the 
referee pulled out of his pocket. 

LeGarrette and Spikes were 
suspended for their actions, hav- 
ing since been reinstated, but 
could have avoided such sanc- 
tions if they hadn’t let their ag- 
gressions overpower any sem- 
blance of the sportsman within 
them. 

Let’s get it together, fellow 
athletes and sports fans. These 
actions aren’t funny, as many of 
the titles of YouTube videos dub 
them. They aren’t examples of 
healthy aggressiveness. They 
are acts that cast a belittling 
shadow on athletics as a whole. 
The next time you feel you need 
to grab someone’s ponytail just 
because she’s on the other team, 
remember who is watching. Re- 
member the noble foundations of 
the sportsman (or woman) upon 
which athletics were created. 


Pete is a junior journalism 
major. You can reach him at 
pestes@smcvt.edu. 











This week’s schedule 








Trivia Answer: 
A - Allen Iverson 


a 





P Wednesday, Nov. 18: Swimming/Diving @ Norwich, 4 p.m. 
Women’s basketball vs. UMass-Lowell, 5:30 p.m. 
Men's basketball vs. UMass-Lowell, 7:30 p.m. 

» Friday, Nov. 20: Men's ice hockey @ Southern Maine, 7p.m. 
Women's ice hockey vs. Nichols, 7 p.m. 
Men's basketball vs. Chestnut Hill, 7 p.m. 

» Saturday, Nov. 21: Women’s basketball @ Queens, 1 p.m. 
Men's basketball vs. Concordia, 3 p.m. 
Men's ice hockey @ New England, 3 p.m. 
Women's ice hockey vs. Holy Cross, 3 p.m. 

® Tuesday, Nov. 24: Women's basketball vs. Franklin Pierce, 5:30 p.m. 
Men's basketball vs. Franklin Pierce, 7:30 p.m. 
Men's ice hockey @ Assumption, 6:35 p.m. 


Purple Knights Update 


Conference 


Overall 





Men's Basketball 








Women's Basketball 








Men's Ice Hockey 
13 
30. | 


Women's Ice Hockey 








Men's Swimming 








Photo by Lucia Suarez Women's Swimming 
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Athletes earn Academic All-American honors 
Berry and Garthwait recognized as top student-athletes by ESPN The Magazine 


By Brian Boone 
Staff Writer 


Two St. Michael’s student- 
athletes have been named to the 
regional ESPN The Magazine 
Academic All-American teams 
based on their performances on 
the field and in the classroom. 

Senior men’s soccer player 
Jared Berry, and senior volley- 
ball captain Kelly Garthwait 
were recognized as regional 
All-Americans. 

Players recognized from 
their sport must have made an 
impact on their team as well 
as in the classroom. Beyond 
the athletic considerations, the 
nominees must have a GPA of 
3.30 or better. 

Garthwait has been a de- 
fensive staple this season for 
the volleyball team, leading 
the team with 338 digs, while 
Berry led the men’s soccer 
team with six goals. 

‘Tm really _ thrilled,” 
Garthwait said. “It really 
shows how hard work pays off 
and that you can really do a lot 
with academics.” 

Garthwait’s parents in- 
formed her of the honor after 
reading the news on the athlet- 
ics Web site, she said. 

Berry received an early- 
morning wake-up text from his 
parents with the news, he said. 

“Tt’s nice to get some- 
thing like this that not only 
has athletic points involved but 
school,” Berry said. “It’s nice 
to get recognized on an all-dis- 


trict level with some of the best 
kids in New England.” 

Both athletes agree that 
balancing athletics with aca- 
demics can be a challenge, and 
that time-management skills 
are essential for success. 

“T always try to remember 
that I am a student-athlete, and 
that obviously student comes 
first,” Garthwait said. 

Berry and Garthwait are 
more comfortable studying 
in their own townhouses, as 
opposed to studying in the li- 
brary. 

“T plan my day out accord- 
ing to how much work I have, 
and only allow myself certain 
times to watch TV,” Garthwait 
said. 

In order to get his home- 
work done, Berry usually re- 
sorts to early morning tactics, 
he said. 

“T wake up real early and 
do all my work in the morn- 
ing because with practice all 
day you need some downtime,” 
Berry said. 

Although the men’s soc- 
cer team does not have a team 
designated study hall, an aca- 
demic advisor helps those who 
need it, Berry said. Likewise, 
a standard practice on long pys 


rides for the volleyball team is 
to devote some of the time to 
homework, head coach Chris 
Kilmer said. 

“Students who have the 
class together or are in sepa- 
rate sections of the same class, 
they'll be bouncing ideas off 
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Seniors Jared Berry and Kelly Garthwait were recently named re- 
gional Academic All-Americans by ESPN The Magazine. Garth- 
wait led the volleyball team with 338 digs while Berry led the men’s 


soccer team with 6 goals. 


each other and discussing the 
latest assignment,’ Kilmer 
said. 

St. Michael’s sports in- 
formation director Seth Cole 
explained-that the GPA of stu- 
dent-athletes at St. Michael’s is 
at least the same as the GPA of 
the general student body, if not 
higher. 





Cross country runs 
strong at Regionals 


By Pete Estes 
Sports Editor 


“Tt’s nice to see them come to- 
gether as a team, and they pushed 
it as a team, which is something I 


Three weeks ago, the women’s 
cross country team finished 11" 
out of 16 Northeast-10 Conference 
schools at the NE-10 Champion- 
ships. 

Just a week ago, at the NCAA 
Division I] Regional Champion- 
ships at Franklin Park in Boston, 
the women’s team again finished 
11". This time around, however, 
they bested 19 other schools in a 
30-team field of more than 175 
racers. 

Just counting NE-10 schools 
at the Regionals, the team finished 
eighth - up three spots from its 
11""-place finish at the Conference 
Championships on Oct. 25. 

Last season, Mary Lynn Den- 
holm became the first Knight to 
win the Vermont State Intercol- 
legiate Championship on her way 
to one of the strongest individual 
seasons program history. This year 
the team was much larger and more 
team oriented, fourth-year head 
coach Molly Peters said. 


have never had,” Peters said. 

At the NE-10 Championship 
race, five women harriers were sick 
with the flu but recovered in time 
for the Regionals and that depth re- 


“Not many schools are 
privileged and honored to have 
two recipients in the same aca- 
demic year, let alone the same 
season,” Cole said. 





Senior flag football game 








ally made a difference, Peters said. 
Other than the poorly timed 
flu strain, the team avoided major 
injuries because of the work put in 
over the summer, Peters added. 
“We didn’t have any stress 
fractures or bad shin splints or any 
other typical injury you see with on. 
cross country running,” she said. 
The Regional Championships 
were held at the same course on 
similar days as last season, and the 
women’s performance was stronger 
across the board, men’s cross coun- 
try head coach Joe Connelly said. 
“They had six runners with 
times better than their No. 2 runner 
last year at this same race,” Con- 
nelly said. “Times don’t lie.” 


300s field. 


See CROSS COUNTRY, Page 23 








Defender Sports Trivia . 


A. Allen Iverson 


(Top) Matt Beaulieu (right) looks to 
shake off Zach Pratt in the senior flag 
football game Sunday, Nov. 15, in the 


(Bottom) Hayden Livesay tries to deflag 
Kelly Garthwait as Jake Stamas looks 
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The KnightCap 





Photo by Lucia Suarez 
Meghan Sweezey battles for possession 
of the puck in a game last season against 
Nichols College. 


Women’s ice hockey gets first win 


After a 3-2 overtime loss to Southern 
Maine on Friday, Nov. 13, the women’s ice 
hockey team rebounded the very next day 
to the tune of a 10-0 beatdown of Plym- 
outh State College. 

Friday, Crystal Sarno scored both 
goals for the Knights, including the game- 
tying goal late in the second period. Kylie 
Blasen scored the game-winning lamp- 
lighter with just 3:26 left in the extra pe- 
riod. 

Saturday’s 10-0 win tied the largest 
margin of victory in program history. De- 
siree Biron scored four times, alSo tying a 
program record. 

The team continues its seven-game 
homestand with game against Nichols Col- 
lege and Holy Cross on Nov. 20 and 21. 


Swimming and diving wins again 


The swimming and diving teams 
continued their winning ways on Satur- 
day, Nov. 14, with a dual-meet sweep of 
the Skidmore College Thoroughbreds. 

The men earned their third win of the 
young season as Austin Bell captured indi- 
vidual victories in the 500- and 1,000-me- 
ter freestyle races. Tim McGrath and Nick 
Franks each earned two wins on the day to 
help lead the Knights. 

On the women’s side, Katie Cox won 
the 500- and 1,000-meter freestyle races, 
while teammate Jade Lubeck won both 
one-meter diving events. 

The teams close out the month with a 
meet at in-state rival Norwich University 
on Wednesday, Nov. 18. 


Busy week ahead for winter sports 





y Ps i 
Photo by Pete Estes 
Tom Piotrkiewicz (center) and the rest of 
the men’s basketball team open the regular 
season Wednesday, Nov. 18, against UMass- 
Lowell. 

The men’s and women’s basketball 
teams open their respective regular sea- 
sons on Wednesday, Nov. 18, against UM- 
ass-Lowell — the women tip off at 5:30 
p.m., with the men starting shortly after 
the women’s game. 

Men’s ice hockey head coach Chris 
Davidson and company will begin the de- 
fense of their back-to-back Northeast-10 
Conference titles when they travel to 
Southern Maine for a 7 p.m. game. 


Who did Los Angeles Lakers guard Kobe Bryant just pass on the NBA’s all-time scoring list? 


C. Reggie Miller 


D. Patrick Ewing 





B. Charles Barkley 


